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That the merit of this periodical may become more extensively known, we send 
to many of our friends, as a specimen for their examination, the January number. 
Such only as shall remit the subscription for the year will be considered subscrib- 
ers ; none others will receive any succeeding issue. Those who are not willing to 
subscribe, will please remit twenty five cents as the price of this number alone. 
It need not be returned to the publisher. 

The work should receive universal patronage, because each monthly number 
contains legal information which every lawyer should have at his command — while 
our reasonable terms, 'and the present low rates of postage, place it within the 
reach of all ; rendering it, in fact, the cheapest, and best work in this country for 
the practicing lawyer. 

Every line of the " Monthly Law Magazine" shall be devoted to matter useful to 
the practicing lawyer. It will continue to furnish excellent steel portraits of emi- 
nent lawyers, but no biographical sketch of more than one or two pages in length 
will accompany the likenesses. Long articles, or disquisitions on subjects more 
abstruse and curious than useful, will be omitted ; for, however interesting these 
might prove to the cloistered scholar, they are, generally, mere accumulations of 
learning, of little practical value, and not to be turned to account in the businepa 
of life. Our pages are too precious to be wasted upon speculative questions, whica 
might be left to the combined wisdom of some debating society or Pickwick Club. 
Interminable disputations upon mere airy nothings and impalpable inanities will 
not find a place in this periodical. We trust it will keep up with the practi- 
cal character of the present age, the fruits of which are seen, as well in the 
reform of the errors and absurdities of laws and customs of the middle ages, as in 
those wonderful inventions and powers which enrich human life, and dispense tho 
blessings of Providence over every region. Though the Law Magazine will fre- 
quently contain original articles of value, by far its most important feature will jj^'^ 
be the condensed reports of the latest cases ; for by giving these, we hope to ren- '^ 
der the work indispensable to every lawyer who has, or expects to have, a cause on 
the calendar. Many of the most important cases, of very general application and 
influence, involving either new principles of general interest, or the novel applica- 
tion ©f those already established, are passing under the careful observation and dis- 
criminating judgment of the several state courts, which are presided over by men 
of talents, learning, and profound sagacity. But the regular volumes of reports 
for the several states are too expensive to be purchased by many, and far too bulky 
and numerous to be read by those who can afford to pay for them. In many of 
these volumes, too, there are an accumulation of cases more or less deficijBnt in es- 
tablishing any great or new principle ; the reporters seeming to publish, not SO 
much on the principle of rejecting all which do not contain a great deal, as of 
adopting all that contain any thing The first object of this Magazine will be to 
place within the reach of all, condensed reports of the leading cases of general in- 
terest decided in the American and English coiyts. Such arrangtments have been 
perfected with the prominent judges of every state to furnish manuscript decisions, 
and with reporters to supply early sheets, as warrants our saying that we shall be 
able to give subscribers the earliest information of all leading cases. Our reports 
will be placed in their hands several months before the same can appear in the reg- 
ular reporters' volumes. Tnese condensed reports have been, and are intended to 
be, of a much higher order than a mere abridgment ; the matter will 7iot be abbre- 
viated so as to omit any thing that is important ^ or which in any manner forms 
an essential feature of the case. In every case, such a statement of the facts of 
the cause shall be made, as will fully and accurately exemplify the decision ; and 
in the most important cases, the whole opinion delivered by the court will be given 
in the language of the court. 

There is scarcely a practicing lawyer in the land who has not, at times, when 
hurried in the preparation of causes, fretted at having to wade through whole pages 
of barren, profitless verbosity, before he can get at the gist of the matter, which, 
after all, may lay in a nut-shell. Again, there ia nothing of which he can more 
justly complain, than the frequency of dicta upon points not directly presented on 
the record, and which, while they throw no light on the particular case, do not 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE GREAT WORK NOW PUBLISHING, 

CALLED 

PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 

OF 

EMIIENT AMERICANS NOW LIYIia. 

EMBRACING THE PLAN OF PUBLICATION AND ITS DESIGN, REMARKS CON- 
CERNING ENGRAVING AND BIOGRAPHY, WITH NOTICES OF THE 
PRESS, THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW VOLUME, ETC., ETC. 

BY JOHN LIVINGSTON, OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 



PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

This work is issued in Parts, at the price of one dollar each. 
Every Part contains at least ten portraits and sketches, and is com- 
plete in itself. Five parts make a volume. Four volumes of about 
five hundred pages each, and containing at least fifty fine steel portraits 
and liiemoirs, have been already published. Every volume is a com- 
plete work in itself, so that any one can be purchased separately by 
such as do not desire the whole series. The four volumes contaim 
208 portraits, with biographical sketches of the first men of the United 
States now living, including President Pierce and every member of 
his cabinet, justices of the supreme court of the United States, govern- 
ors of the various states, prominent army officers, lawyers, merchants, 
bankers, etc., as well as those of other vocations, from every section 
of the Union. The portraits in the four volumes just completed have 
been made at an expense of over twenty thousand dollars, and- are 
among the finest specimens of artistic skill. The fifth volume is now 
in course of publication. The work, so far as already published, or 
any volume desired, will be sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of the price, which is five dollars a volume. Being a work of 
very expensive character, it is published almost exclusively by sub- 
scription, and the best way to obtain it is to send direct to the publisher, 
by mail, and on receipt of the money he will forward the work to any 
part of the United States. 
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3 PLAN AND DESIGN OF THE WORK. 

Money, either in gold or solvent bills, may be safely sent by mail, 
to John Livingston, 157 Broadway, New York, to whom all communi- 
cations in regard to the publication must be addressed. 

PLAN AND DESIGN OF THE WORK. 

It presents to the world sketches, with pen and pencil, of some of 
those prominent Americans now living — including clergymen, lawyers 
doctors, soldiers, statesmen, financiers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
those of all other respectable vocations — whose talents, energy, and 
enterprise, while aifording an instructive lesson to mankind, seem 
worthy of being held up as examples for emulation. That the memory 
of such persons should have its public record is peculiarly proper, 
because a knowledge of men whose substantial fame rests upon their 
attainments, character, and success must exert a wholesome influence 
on the rising generation of the American people ; while to those who 
have arrived at a period in life not to be benefited by lessons designed 
for less advanced age, it can not fail to prove interesting. 

While transmitting to posterity the memory of distinguished per- 
sons of the present day, it will instill in the minds of our children the 
important lesson, that honor and station are the sure reward of con- 
tinued exertion— and that, compared to a good education, with habits 
of honest industry and economy, the greatest fortune would be but a 
poor inheritance. If it contains the -memoirs of many v/ho have en- 
joyed every advantage which affluence and early education can be« 
stow, it also traces the history of those who, by their own unaided 
efforts, have risen from obscurity to the highest and most responsible 
trusts in the land. 

The engravings preserve ail the spirit and originality of their sub- 
jects, and are distinguished not oidy by their boldness and clearness 
of tone, but by the true artistic feeling that pervades them. In the 
choice of position, graceful arrangement, and the various other inci- 
dents which go to make the ensemble of a pleasing and eiTective pic- 
ture, they are unrivaled. The portraits in this great work form, 
perhaps, the most complete and valuable collection in existence in this 
<;ountry. Taken from life, they present to us an exact reproduction of 
the familiar traits of men whose deeds live enshrined in our hearts. 
To the present generation their value is great, but to the next it will 
be immense. What woijld we not give to look upon the images, thus 
reproduced, of Washington, Jefi^erson, Patrick Henry ? By continuing 
to devote itself to the task of illustrating the men who illustrate the 
country, this work will perpetuate the fame it has already acquired. 

It is useless to expatiate on the uses and charms of the art of en- 
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PLAN AND DESIGN OF THE Wt3RK. O 

graving, for whicli this work has done so much; indeed, it is not too 
mnch to say that it has paid more to engravers than any other enter- 
prise in this country. The art of engraving is so intimately connected 
with the elegant literature, the general cultivation, and even the amuse- 
ments of our times, that even those who have no practical skill in it 
know and feel much of the extent of its majesty and power. Like 
painting, it is a natural and universal language, the language of descrip- 
tion through the 'Cye, in its elements common to all mankind ; through 
the senses awakening the imagination, and by her aid reanimating, the 
dead. It is an art which appeals directly to the patronage, the judg- 
ment, and the natural affections of all, and ministers to the best feel- 
ings of the human heart. It rescues from oblivion the once-loved 
features of the absent or the dead ; it is the memorial of filial or pa- 
rental affection ; it perpetuates the presence of the mild virtue, the 
heartfelt kindness, the humble piety which, in other days, filled our 
affections and cheered our lives. In the hour of affliction and bereave- 
ment, to use the words of a living poet, 

** Then for a beam of joy to light 

In memory's sad and wakeful eye, 
Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 

Shall song its witching cadence roll, 

Yea, even the tenderest airs repeat, 
Which breath'd when soul was knit to soul, 

And heart to heart responsive beat ? 

What visions wake— ^tb charm— to melt! 

The lov'd, the lost, the dead are near •. 
Oh, hush that strain, too deeply felt, 

And cease that solace too severe. 

But thou, serene and silent Art, 

By Heaven's own light wer't taught to lend 

A milder solace to the heart, 
The sacred image of a Friend. 

No specter forms of pleasure fled. 

Thy soft'ning, sweet'ning tints restore. 
For thou can give us back the dead, 

Ev'n in the loveliest looks they wore.'* 

It is an exalted and sacred office which- Art discharges, when it caB 
thus administer to the charities of domestic life. But engraving be- 
comes public and national when— as in this work-— it is employed in 
perpetuating the expression of the mind speaking in the features^ of the 
brave, the good, the great— of those whose valor has won our battles. 
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4 PLAN AND DESIGN OF THE WORK. 

or by whose wisdom we may become wise — of the heroes of our own 
country — of the patriots of our own history — of the men of business and 
humanity — of the benefactors of the human race. Then it becomes^ 
indeed, a teacher of morality , it then assists in the education of youth, 
giving form and hfe to their abstract perceptions of duty and excels 
lence. The young man who examines and studies this work must be 
dull and brutal indeed if he is not roused into aspirations after excel- 
lence— -if the countenances of the men who look upon him do not some- 
times fill his soul with generous thoughts and high contemplations. 

Why should we not have everywhere these incitements to laudable 
exertion and honorable ambition ? We should spread abroad, over our 
whole land, this mixed and mighty influence, 

"Of the morals of the arts, 
Which mould a people's hearts." 

We have great men to honor, and talent enough to do honor to them. 
In our public libraries, in our courts of justice, our legislative halls, and 
seminaries of education, the eye should everywhere meet memorials 
of worih. 

Engraving stands in the same relation to the daguerreian art and por-" 
trait painting that printing does to eloquence and poetry ; it brings 
the productions of both within the reach of many thousands to whom 
they would otherwise have been wholly inaccessible. It enables 
every one to bring the great actors of the present day within our own 
doors — to make them, as it were, spectators of the blessings they have 
earned for us, and to place them before the eyes of our children. 

The relatives of the subjects of this splendid enterprise should feel 
grateful for what it has done. True, it does not portray the features^ 
relate the history, and perpetuate the virtuous deeds of its subjects in 
a statuary of brass and marble, as did the Athenian republic in ancient 
times ; but it accomplishes the same great object in equally as imper- 
ishable a form, and one far more useful and instructive. Modern sci- 
ence has enabled it to accomplish in a few weeks what but a short 
time ago years of toil could not have produced. Through that won- 
derful discovery, whereby the light of heaven is made the artist, one 
minute can complete a more faithful likeness than was ever wrought by 
painter's pencil. The labor of a month enables the engraver to trans- 
fer to a steel plate this sun-developed portrait, with its finest lights, 
shadows, and tints : and thus the work is done whereby the likeness 
may be multiplied to the number of hundreds of thousands. A steel 
engraving will print one thousand portraits a day, each one of which mav 
be of more value than the finest painting. No one to whom the oppv 
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PLAN AND DESIGN OF THE WORK. 5 

tunity is presented of thus forever preserving his features, should fail 
to embrace it. If we will but reflect upon the marked mortality among 
those with whom we have been most intimately acquainted, and how 
greatly we should value their images, were they in our possession, we 
shall be able to conceive how important it is that an accurate deline- 
ation of our features should be obtained, as well for the gratification of 
friends now living as of those who may come after us. 

It is needless to remark on the extended information and delight 
we derive from the multiplication of portraits by engraving, or on the 
more important advantages resulting from the study of biography. 
Separately considered, the one affords an amusement not less innocent 
than elegant, inculcates the rudiments, or aids the progress of taste, 
and rescues from the hand of time the perishable monuments raised by 
the pencil or the daguerreian art. The other — while it is, perhaps, the 
more agreeable branch of historical literature — is certainly the more 
useful in its moral effects ; stating the known circumstances, and en- 
deavoring to unfold the secret motives of human conduct ; selecting 
all that is worthy of being recorded ; bestowing its lasting encomiums 
and chastisements, it at once informs and invigorates the mind, warms 
and mends the heart. It is, however, from the combination of portrait 
and biography that we reap the utmost degree of utility and pleasure 
which can be derived from them. As, in contemplating the portrait 
of an eminent person, we long to be instructed in his history, so, in 
considering his actions, we are anxious to behold his countenance. 
So earnest is this desire, that the imagination is generally ready to 
€oin a set of features or to conceive a character to supply the painful 
absence of one or the other. It is impossible to conceive a work 
which ought to be more interesting than one which will exhibit before 
€ur progeny their fathers as they lived, accompanied with such me- 
moirs of their lives and characters as shall furnish a comparison of 
persons and countenances with sentiments and actions. 

The memoirs are accurate and authentic, recourse having been in- 
variably had to the most competent and unequivocal authorities in the 
statement of facts. Each sketch is accompanied by an exact and well- 
executed portrait of its subject, engraved in the best manner on steel, 
from daguerreotypes, expressly for the work. Some of the first talent 
in the country has been employed on the engravings ; and no effort 
has been wanting to render the work splendid as well as valuable — 
one which will equally adorn the library or embellish the parlor. 

The work is handsomely gotten up, and admirably sustained. No 
enterprise of the kind can hold out greater inducements for the exer- 
eise of the best energies of the people, and the moral and patriotic de- 
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.iv:otion which adorns our nature, thcui the promise that the enterprising^ 
talented, and honorable citizen, whatsoever may be his profession or 
occupation, shall find at least the reward due to his labors and his 
¥irtues in the knowledge and affection of his countrymen. 

While preserving the memory and perpetuating the living images of 
some of the great and good of this generation, this work will also place 
before the public examples begetting an emulation which must kindle 
that honorable ambition forming the main incentive to vigorous exer- 
tion and great and noble actions. And if, in but a single instance, the 
record of one of these lives, from obscurity up through the arduous 
paths of manhood to distinction, shall kindle laudable ambition, invig- 
orate patriotic resolves, or cheer afresh the struggling aspirant to re- 
newed and incessant endeavors, the author will feel that his labors 
have not been unrewarded. 

REMARKS CONCERNING BIOGRAPHY^ 

It is a duty which every man owes to society to aid in furnishing 
such facts as maybe necessary to enable the biographer to prepare his 
memoir ; in no case can there be any objection to the practice, for it 
has been supported both by precedent and hy the highest authority of 
ancient and modern times. 

Tacitus says, to transmit to posterity the lives and characters of 
men of consideration was an office frequently performed in ancient 
times. Many, from the remotest period, have even been their own 
historians, persuaded that in speaking of themselves they should dis- 
play an honest confidence in their integrity ; and it will be remember- 
ed Rutiiius and Scaurus left an account of their own lives, the truth 
of which has never been doubted. Even Cicero himself, in his letter 
to his friend Lucceius, acknowledges his ambition to live in history, 
and avows his hopes of obtaining from the remembrance of after ages 
a glorious immortality, as well as the pleasure of enjoying his posthu- 
mous fame in his own lifetime, and intimates his intention of follow- 
ing the example of many illustrious men who had written their own 
history. 

Biography is that branch of history that relates exclusively to man, 
and embraces within its limits all that appertains to his moral, intel- 
lectual, social, or professional character ; in other words, the discharge 
of his relative duties to this world, and his higher obligations to the 
world to come. Thus' considered, while it is true that *^ history is 
philosophy teaching by example," the sentiment is more especially 
applicable to biography, which is one of the chief elements of history. 
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REMARKS CONGERNING BIOGRAPHY. 7 

The life and progress of man, his virtues and his vices, his accom- 
plishments and defects, his successes and misfortunes, his triumphs and 
defeats, his motives and his actions, not only affect his own absolute 
position, but exercise a powerful influence upon the character and 
destiny of those by whom he may be surrounded or succeeded upon the 
busy stage of life. 

The history of her patriotic and eminent sons is an important part 
of a nation's inheritance. Each generation owes to those that fol- 
low it the record of the great names and the illustrious deeds which 
adorn its era, and which may instruct in the great duties of life, and 
stimulate to their zealous and honorable performance. And of this 
record the biography of distinguished soldiers, civilians, and scholars 
is at once the most interesting and effective. It is not the grand out- 
lines of history that make upon the mind the most definite and lively 
impression. It is its minuter details. We sympathize less with 
masses than with individuals. A striking incident in the life of a 
single hero may excite intense interest, and do more to illustrate the 
elements of character and the principles of patriotism than would the 
outline history of a whole campaign or of an entire age. The gen- 
eral historian frames the skeleton ; the biographer famishes the flesh 
and blood and vitality. 

But it is not only with reference to the virtues and wisdom of men 
that biography is important. Even the records of human vices and fol- 
lies have also their salutary uses. They serve to guard us against those 
evils into which others may have fallen, and to secure to us those tem- 
poral and eternal blessings which are too often wantonly disregarded, 
and perhaps irretrievably lost. 

The value of biography, as a study for the young, has always been 
highly appreciated ; but it has been too much the fashion to direct our 
youth to the lives of Plutarch rather than to the achievements of men 
in our own times. Not only is much of the moral force, which it is 
the peculiar advantage of biography to impart, lost by the purely ideal 
aspect in which the youthful imagination contemplates a Grecian sage 
or a Roman hero, but the spheres of distinction in v/hich they were 
illustrious were so different from those to which men are now attract- 
ed, that very little either of wholesome incentive or needed encourage- 
ment can be derived from them. Great antiquity, far-off distance of 
time, invests the character of even a common mind with a glory beaii- 
tiful as a picture, but noways encouraging as an example. We look 
at them to admire, but not to imitate. In full harmony, therefore, not 
only with the spirit of the age, but no less with the wants of our na- 
nre, we are gratified to see a growing tendency toward the publication 
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8 REMARKS CONCERNING BIOGRAPHTi 

and study of a cotemporaneous biography, not in a few departments 
of life oniyj but in every walk in which the human mind may usefully 
and honorably exert itself. Every pursuit needs the encouragement 
of successful examples. 

Of the two classes of biography — one, of men of such eminence in 
the political, literary, or religious world as to awaken the admiration 
without inspiring the hopeful emulation of the reader ; the other, of 
characters in humbler walks, whose success in life may serve to in- 
struct and stimulate the zeal of the most obscure — those of the latter 
sort, though less brilliant, are often more useful. The life of Norman 
Smith, the Hartford saddler, will carry lessons of practical wisdom and 
of sound Christian morality into the business and bosoms of tens of 
thousands of the sons of toil, while the more eventful career of a more 
public man may have fewer available lessons for the masses of youth- 
ful aspirants in the ordinary spheres of life. Let the models for the 
s-tudy of young Americans be such as they may safely and hopefully 
imitate, and their power will be none the less that they are not beyond 
their reach. The great lesson to be instilled into the youthful mind is 
that of industry and fidelity in whatever position in life. The faithful 
discharge of present duty in an humble sphere is the surest road to 
promotion. Here lies the clue to wealth, fame — all that is worth seek- 
ing in this life, and perhaps all that is valuable in immortal hopes. 

The department of biography is crowded with the lives of men dis- 
tinguished in war, politics, science, literature, and the professions. All 
the embellishments of rhetoric and the imagination have been essayed 
to captivate, stimulate, and direct into these '• upper walks of life," as 
they are entitled, the youthful mind and ambition of the country. Not 
content to make the academies and higher educational institutions hot- 
beds and nurseries to germinate and train aspirations for fame, military 
and civicj the most brilliant achievements in the field, the forum, the 
hall, and at the bar, of the great men of the past and present, have been 
exhibited in colors warm and glowing, to charm and inspire. Exam- 
ple has been added to precept ; the teachings of the lecture-room have 
been enforced by illustrations from real life, and the chaplet of glory 
and renown has been held up as the great and only prize. 

The result of this system is manifest, and by no means fortunate. 
The ranks of the professions are fdled and overflowing. Pettifoggers, 
quacks, pedants, demagogues, and militia officers are manufactured by 
wholesale. Thousands of young men of respectable abilities, entirely 
capable of achieving competence and character in the useful and more 
unpretending employments, are annually allured into professions for 
which they are entirely unsuited, and in which they can never suc- 
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ceed. Disappointment and idleness, or charlatanry and vice, are un- 
fortunately the too frequent results, instead of thrift, independence, and 
respectability flowing from wiser counsels. 

To instill into the minds and hearts of the young respect for great 
attainments, reverence for great virtues, and to excite the generous 
emulation by holding up, as examples for admiration and imitation, the 
lives of the wise, and great, and good, is commendable and right. But 
the field of example should be extended, and lessons on industry, en- 
ergy, usefulness, virtue, honor, the true aims of life and the true sources 
of happiness, should be gathered and enforced from all the various 
provinces of human labor, however humble. Our country is eminently 
in need of increased intelligence in commerce, agriculture, and 
mechanism. 

Those great divisions of labor should be rendered not only lucrative 
and respectable, as they are, but honorable and attractive to the young 
in all classes of society. The lives of eminent merchants, farmers, 
manufacturers,. mechanics — of all who by honest labor have achieved 
distinguished success in the different occupations — should be written, 
and commended to the young men of the republic. The path of labor 
and usefulness should be indicated as the highway to honor. 

The individual who devotes his time and talents to such pursuits as 
render him useful to his country, while, at the same time, they accom- 
plish for him, personally, the objects of honorable employment, is 
'' performing well his part in the drama of life." To succeed, in such 
designs, is to deserve the gratitude and admiration of the world. 

Instruction is often most effectually given by example. Not a few 
men, it is believed, pass their lives in obscurity and want, mainly be- 
cause, from the unfavorable circumstances in which their lives com- 
mence, they pass the period of youth Mnder a vague but general im- 
pression that eminence, in any important respect, is unattainable , by 
them ; and hence they form no fixed purpose to attain it. A better 
means of dissipating this delusion, and of rousing the minds of young 
men and lads, in the humbler walks of life, to high and noble aims, 
and of stimaulating them to the achievement of such aims, can hardly 
be adopted than holding before them the example and history of others 
who have pushed their way upward into affluence, honor, and useful- 
ness, from amid circumstances not less discouraging than their own. 

This work exhibits, as all biography will, that those who are most 
successful in obtaining honors, public respect, and wealth, have not 
pursued these as the ends of their labors, but have obtained them as 
incidents to active virtues. When we make reputation, honor, or riches 
the motives instead of the rewards of our conduct, w^e reverse the order 
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whicli Providence has established, and fail of obtaining what we are 
perversely seeking. When Solomon was asked what he most desired, 
he said, " Give thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy people. 
And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast 
not asked for thyself long life, nor riches, nor the life of thine enemies, 
lo ! I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart ; so that there 
was none like thee before, neither after thee shall any arise like unto 
thee. And I have also given thee what thou hast not asked, both 
riches and honor." He asked to perform well his duties, and the per- 
formance brought with it riches and honor as incidents of duty. 

If a lawyer discharges well and faithfully his legal duties, riches 
and honor will follow as natural incidents ; but should he make riches 
the object of his efforts, he will not necessarily perform faithfully his 
legal duties, but by subordinating them to avarice, he will lose his 
business and character without in the end obtaining the riches thus 
viciously pursued. 

A politician who interests himself usefully in public matters will 
obtain official station as an incident of his usefulness ; but should he 
make office the motive of his political conduct, he will be as often use- 
lessly busy as actively useful, and give offense by officiousness rather 
than gain favor by usefulness. So, an officer who discharges faith- 
fully his public duties will obtain popularity as an incident of his faith- 
fulness ; but should he pursue popularity as the object of his actions, 
he will not necessarily discharge faithfully his duties, but will subor- 
dinate them to his popularity, and so waver in his conduct and fluc- 
tuate in his sentiments as to fail in reaching the desired end. A 
physician who skillfully performs his practice will obtain celebrity and 
patronage as incidents of his skill ; but should he pursue celebrity and 
patronage as motives, he v/ill magnify slight ailments, that he may ob- 
tain the merit of achieving astonishing recoveries. He will publish 
miraculous cures which never occurred, and he will be contemned 
rather than obtain patronage and celebrity. 

A like principle pervades, necessarily, all the business occupations 
of life. The organization of man, of society, and of the universe 
are alike favorable to honesty and virtuous conduct. Duties faithfully 
discharged lead to wealth and honor; duties selfishly performed to 
poverty and disgrace. There is not a name in this work whose life 
is not illustrative of these truths. 

Under a government like ours, where there are no privileged 
classes, and where no hereditary distinctions exist, it very frequently 
happens that the most important and responsible offices are held by 
those of whom it may very properly be said, they have been the pio- 
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neers of tlieir own fortunes- — men who have received little or no as- 
sistance from wealthy or influential relatives, but who are indebted 
for their success in life to their own industry and perseverance. In- 
deed, this is generally the case in the United States, and it is easy to 
see why it should be so. Native talent is not confined to any class 
of society ; though, as a general rule, it may reasonably be presumed 
that the children of intellectual parents will have more natural talent 
than the children of the ignorant, the stupid, or the imbecile. The 
sons of the wealthy, however, or of those who occupy situations of 
great power or influence, are too often found to rely upon the wealth 
or the influence of their parents, and seldom acquire those habits of 
industry, perseverance, and energy which are essential to success. 
On the other hand, those whose parents are poor, or belong to the 
middle classes of society, being early taught the necessity of relying 
upon their own exertions, will be more apt to acquire that information 
and those business habits which alone can fit them for the discharge 
of important public trusts, and that industry and perseverance which 
usually insure success. 

Success, though sometimes apparently flowing from the caprices 
of fortune, is, after all, the surest test of real merit ; and it is encour- 
aging to every young man who, repining not at the accidents of his 
birth, looks Lp with a trustful spirit to higher spheres of usefulness and 
fame, to know that others have gone before him with prospects no 
fairer than his own, and have triumphed. The success of others gives 
us confidence in ourselves. What they have done, we may do ; and 
thus the example of those who have successfully trod any of the 
diversified paths of life becomes the mental heritage of every aspiring 
spirit, more valuable than houses or lands. It is the capital which 
plumes the pinions of hope — the stock in trade which gives confidence 
to the mind, when failure might else point to despair. 

To write a memoir of a living man — that is, to present a faithful 
record of his life and acts ; of the impressions he has made, and is 
still making, upon his times ; of the bias he has given, and is still giv- 
ing, to public sentiment ; and to indicate the logical deductions which 
may reasonably be drawn, prospectively, from the influence he has 
exercised, and is still exercising, upon men and things around him— 
is a task of no ordinary difliculty and delicacy. That the opposite 
opinions and discordant statements of his acts, as determined by the 
interests, passions, and prejudices of individuals, will be investigated 
with the sternness and impartiality that the composition of history, in 
its most extensive view, demands, is not to be expected ; nor, from 
the very nature of the task, can full force and measurement be given 
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to the inferences which his actions will assuredly develop. It re- 
mains, then, for his cotemporary biographer only to present an accu- 
rate narrative of events, in their natural and unbroken sequence ; 
neither suppressing nor concealing important circumstances, nor giv- 
ing undue prominence to trivial incidents ; limiting his philosophy to 
effects already produced, and to probable future conclusions; carefully 
avoiding, however, in deducing them, the semblance even of crude or 
vague speculation. But, in this limited field of narration, he must 
none the less, if he really designs to enlighten and instruct mankind, 
studiously aim at " that nicety and strength of reflection, and that sub- 
tlety and discernment in the unraveling of character, and that choice 
of circumstances necessary for enlivening the whole narration," which 
Addison tells us is essential for placing a public character in a proper 
light, that the merit designed to be perpetuated may not be handed 
down to posterity with disadvantage. 

As artists set a peculiar value on AUston's great unfinished painting 
of Belshazzar's feast, because the diilferent parts of it show his method 
of working out a picture, from the first rough chalk outline to the last 
finishing touch of the pencil, so a biography is most valuable which 
traces every step in the unfolding and development of character. The 
"results of industrious life lie open and obvious around us, but the 
means of attaining these results, and the habits of mind by which 
character is formed, are more secret. 

There are few whose lives are not worthy of record, and in whose 
history something may not be found useful as a rule or example for 
others. Besides, it is a duty we owe to ourselves and our posterity to 
cherish and keep alive the remembrance of those who have, by their 
own energy and industry, without the aid of wealth or hereditary in- 
fluence, attained a position which makes them ornaments of society 
and guide-posts to honor and fame. 

A FEW NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The New York National Democrat says : 

So far as we know, this is the first book of any sort that purposes to 
hand down to after times, in an authentic form, the portraits and char- 
acters of men distinguished in the walks of private as well as of pub- 
lic life. 

The author's conception of the great work of livjng biographies was 
fortunate in the extreme. No other plan of the kind has before been 
so fully undertaken and so well carried out. We can not but regard 
this large and splendid production as one of the most remarkable and 
valuable this country has yet seen. 
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The New York Tribune says : 

It exhibits a remarkable catalogue of self-made men, and illustrates 
the steps by which they arose from obscurity to wealth and consider- 
ation. It is pleasing to remark that the individuals of whom sketches 
are here given are indebted for their success in life to genuine, sturdy, 
straightforward qualities ; to energy, diligence, and enterprise, rather 
than to the arts by which so many manage to swindle themselves into 
a good reputation. 

In a recent notice the New York Commercial Advertiser says : 

The portraits are all engraved from daguerreotypes, in the finest 
style of the art, and are imdoubtedly correct. We can vouch for the 
remarkable fidelity of the likenesses of those persons with whose 
faces we are familiar. This truly national work is creditable to the 
ability and enterprise of Mr. Livingston, and should adorn every pub- 
lic and private library in the country. His plan is to " no creed or 
class confined," but embraces clergymen, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, 
statesmen, financiers, merchants, manufacturers, and farmers — in short, 
distinguished living representatives of every department of American 
society. To expatiate on the value of such a work would be super- 
fluous, as it must commend itself to universal favor. 

The Boston Daily Bee says : 

The volumes contain exquisitely finished steel plate engravings, 
which al©ne are v/orth far more than the cost of the work. It would 
be a tame compliment to remark that these portraits and memoirs form 
one of the most interesting works of the age. They are more — they 
are the most valuable. Here is a vast amount of information, which 
must have cost immense toil, and which none but an intellectual giant 
could or would have collected. One remarkable and most encour- 
aging fact shines from every page of these volumes, viz. : that nearly 
all our men of eminence have risen from the ranks of the masses ; 
risen by the most indomitable energy, industry, and integrity. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Livingston's great American work. It 
should be on every table and in every library, that the young of our 
land may draw inspiration and courage from the noble men it portrays. 

The Washington Daily Union says : 

By a large expenditure of means he has attained to that point which 
he had in view when he commenced his labors upon it — that is, to make 
it a work which, while it might elicit admiration and praise as to its 
mechanical arrangement, should at the same time be a true historical 
record of the lives and services of those eminent citizens whose por- 
traits adorn its columns. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 



FRANKLIN PIERCE, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

His father—Benjamin Pierce— was born in the year 1757, at the vil- 
lage of Chelmsford — now the flourishing manufactm-ing city of Lo well- 
in Massachusetts. Having had the misfortune to lose both his parents in 
early life, he became the ward of an uncle, under whom he was brought 
up to the frugal lot of a ]^ew England farmer's boy in those early days. 

^ When but eighteen years old, whilst at the plough, the news reached 
him of the massacres of Lexington and Concord, and leaving the share in 
tlie unfinished furrow, he hastily seized his uncle's gun and equipments, 
resolving to avenge the blood of these martyrs, or add his own to his 
country's cause. 

He enlisted in the continental army, and was present as a private in 
its ranks at the bloody action of Bunker's Hill. 

He served throughout the whole of the Revolutionary War, and 
returned at the end of seven years, the commander of a company. He 
was retained in the army until its final disbandment at West Point in 
1784, and then retired; his only reward, the consciousness of having 
well performed the patriot's duty; his rank, and his pay in the conti- 
nental currency, then almost worthless. 

In the spring of 1786, he built himself a log cabin, and commenced 
the clearing and cultivation of a tract of wild Jand, which he had pur- 
chased in the preceding year, whilst employed as agent to explore the 
district, in the midst of which now stands the town of Hillsborough. In 
the succeeding year, he took to his new home, as a wife, Elizabeth An- 
drews, in whose companionship his enjoyment was brief, for she died within 
that year, leaving to his charge a daughter— the present widow of General 
John McJSTeil. _ In 1789, he married Anna Kendrick, who was his lovino- 
helpmate in his prime and through his declining years, and who bore him 
eight children, of whom his present illustrious son was the sixth. 

We must beg the patience of the reader to allow us the pleasing task 
of dwelling for a few moments longer upon the incidents of the life of this 
revolutionary hero ; and not the less for the reason that his position as 
jDarent to the personage of whom we shall directly speak, is strikingly 
illustrative of the fact of hereditary greatness. 

Whilst engaged in clearing his wild lands, and performing the first 
acts of civilization in a portion of his state then so Httle known, that 
he had been commissioned to ex^jlore it in 1786, he received the appoint- 
ment of Brigade-major of the militia of Hillsborough county then 
first organized. In 1789, he was elected to the State Legislature in 
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which body he held his seat for thirteen successive years, until chosen a 
Member of the Council ; during this period, however, he did not neglect 
his military duties, but became a Field Officer, and finally General of the 
militia of the county. In 1801 — to show the estimation in which his 
military talents were held during the administration of the elder Adams — 
he was offered a high command in the northern division of the army 
which was proposed to be levied in anticipation of a war with France ; 
but ever faithful to his principles, and inflexibly democratic in his political 
faith, he refused to be imphcated in a pohcy which he could not approve, 
and his answer to the gentlemen who pressed his acceptance of the com- 
mission, should be emblazoned in letters of gold, and placed conspicuously 
before his countrymen. " No," replied the patriot, *' poor as I am, and 
acceptable as would be the position under other circumstances, I would 
sooner go to yonder mountain, dig me a cave, and live on roast potatoes, 
than be instrumental in promoting the objects for which that army is to 
be raised I" And it is a singular fact that the same simile should have 
served another patriot — the partisan Marion — to illustrate his devotion to 
his principles, when overtures were made to him by British officers. 

Another touching incident is related of him. On the 26th of December, 
1825 — it being his sixty-seventh birth-day — he had prepared a festival 
for his comrades in arms — the survivors of the Revolution — eighteen of 
whom, all inhabitants of Hillsborough, assembled at his house. They 
spent the day in festivity, reviewing the great deeds they had witnessed 
and helped to do, and in reviving the old sentiments of the era of seventy- 
six. At nightfall, after a manly and pathetic farewell from their host, 
they separated, " prepared" — as the old General expressed it — " at the 
first tap of the shrouded drum, to move and join their beloved Washing- 
ton, and the rest of their comrades who had fought and bled at their 



In 182'7, General Benjamin Pierce was elected Governor of the state 
of New Hampshire. In 1839, he died at the mansion he had built 
after the original log cabin had become too small for his rising family 
and fortunes. After having been spared to behold the distinction of his 
son, he departed this hfe at the ripe age of eighty-one, in perfect peace, 
and, until within a few hours of his death, in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers. 

* How sleep tlie dead, who sink to rest 
"With all their country's honors hlest ?" 

Franklin Pierce was born at Hillsborough, N'ew Hampshire, on the 
23d day of ITovember, 1804, and, upon his election to the Presidency, 
had just reached his forty-eighth year. 

At the time of his birth, and for years after, his father was the most 
active and public-spirited man within his sphere, and, from what we have 
set down as the character of General Benjamin Pierce, it may well be 
said, '* If any man is bound, by birth and youthful training, to show him- 
self a brave, faithful, and able citizen of his native country, it is the son 
of such a father." 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, FranMin Pierce was about 
eight years of age; his two brothers were in the army, and his half-sister 
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soon after became the wife of Major McNeil. As his father, both in 
his public capacity as a Member of the Council, and by his great local in* 
iluence in his own county, lent a strenuous support to the national ad- 
ministration, and not only took a prominent part in all public meetings, 
but was ever ready for the informal discussion of political affairs at places 
of casual resort, it is not strange that his son, in hearing these discussions, 
and listening to the argument of his venerated sire, should have become 
deeply imbued with the principles and sentiment of democratic institu- 
tions. 

His father having felt the disadvantages of a defective education, deter- 
mined to afford his son all the opportunities himself had lacked, and sent 
him early to the Academy of Hancock, and afterwards placed him in that 
of Francestown, where he resided in the family of Peter Woodbury, the 
father of the late eminent judge. 

He entered Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine, in 1820 ; and 
amongst his fellow students and associates were men who have since made 
their mark high in the niche of fame ; it will be sufficient to name Pro- 
fessor Stowe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the pious Caldwell, and the chival- 
rous and lamented Cilley. At this College, with such men as these for 
competitors, he took a highly creditable degree. He was here the Chair- 
man of the Athenian Society, and first displayed his inclination for the 

*' Pomp and circumstance of glorious war," 

as an officer of a military company composed of his fellow collegians. 

Nor is it to his discredit to state, that, like Webster, and nearly all the 
distinguished men of the region from which he sprang, he taught a 
country school during one of his winter vacations : kings have learned to 
rule from as humble a sphere, for 

" Men are but children of an older growth." 

After leaving college, Franklin Pierce became a student of law in the 
office of Judge Woodbury of Portsmouth, from thence he went to the 
Law School at Northampton in Massachusetts, and finished his prepara- 
tory studies in the office of Judge Parker at Amherst. In the year 1827 
he was admitted to the bar, and began to practise in his native town. He 
was not very successful in his earliest cases, but a proof of his indomitable 
will and self-rehance is recorded in the remark made by him to a friend 
who wished to console him on the loss of a case : " I will try nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases, and if I fail, just as I have to-day, I will try 
the thousandth." He felt the strength within him — he knew that time 
would bring it out. 

In 1829 he was elected a Representative of his native town to the Le- 
gislature of the State. He served in that body four years, the last two 
years as speaker, to which office he was chosen by a vote greater than 
two thirds. 

He was sent to the Congress of the United States in 1833, and his Con- 
gressional life, though it made but little show, was full of labor directed to 
substantial objects. He was a member of the Judiciary and other impor- 
tant Committees ; and the drudgery of the Committee room, where so 
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much of the real public business of the country is performed, fell in large 
measure to his lot. General Jackson, the man of his choice, and to whom 
his first political faith had been given, when a youthful combatant he had 
entered the political arena, then occupied the Presidential Chair, and to 
the sustaining of his measures were all his powers exerted ; and, in after 
years, when the Old Hero was about passing away, he remarked, as if a 
glimpse of the future had been granted to him, and his enlarged vision 
then comprehended what has since come to pass, " The interests of the 
country will be safe in the hands of Frankhn Pierce." 

He continued in the House of Kepresentatives four years, and in ISSY 
was elected to the Senate ; and after performing services there, for which 
his country has proved herself grateful, in June, 1842, he resigned his seat 
and retired to the sweets of domestic life, taking up again his profession 
to repair by its practice the inroads which the public service had made 
upon his means. In 1834 he had married a daughter of the Rev. Doctor 
Appleton, a former President of Bowdoin College. Three sons had now 
been born to him, and to this increase of family, and his well known pre- 
dilection for a domestic hfe, may be attributed his sudden and unlooked 
for resignation of the honorable position of Senator, which upon its an- 
nouncement filled the Senate Chamber with surprise, and in its fulfilment 
left a void in that body long sensibly felt. 

In 1838 he removed from Hillsborough to Concord, where he sedu- 
lously applied himself to the duties of his profession, and where he fulfilled 
the promise of his youth. Nor had he now occasion to " try again ;" — he 
had found the strength, he then knetv he possessed— time and application 
had brought it out — and his reputation as a lawyer is surpassed by none 
in a state where such a standing is not easily obtained. 

In 1846 he was offered by President Polk the post of Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States, which he modestly declined in consideration of 
the interests of his clients, and the health of Mrs. Pierce, thus showing his 
devotion to those who had intrusted their affairs to his keeping; and that 
most beautiful trait of his character, which is in accordance with the 
whole tenor of his life. 

He had previously been tendered by the Governor the appointment of 
U. S. Senator, which he had declined for similar reasons ; and as if 
fortune would still persist in thrusting honors upon him, he was nomi^ 
nated by a democratic convention for Governor, and again refused the dis 
tinction. 

In his letter to President Polk, declining the Attorney- Generalship, 
this passage occurs : "When I resigned my seat in the Senate in 1842, I 
did so with the fixed purpose never again to be voluntarily separated from 
my family for any considerable length of time, except at the call of' my 
country in time of war." And this contingency did soon present itself, 
for shortly after, in 1847, when the State of New Hampshire was called 
upon to furnish its proportion of troops for the Mexican War, Mr. Pierce, 
true to his pledge and democratic principles, enrolled himself a member 
of one of the first Volunteer Companies of Concord, and performed the 
duties of a private in the ranks. Merit like his, however, could not long 
remain concealed, and on the passage of the Bill for the increase of the 
army, he received the appointment of Colonel of the Ninth Regiment, 
which was the quota of New England towards the ten regiments to be 
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raised;" and in March of the same year was commissioned Brigadier-Gene^ 
ral in the Army. 

On the 2'7th of May he embarked at ISTewport with his command, and 
after a tedious passage of thirty days, arrived at Vera Cruz, where he 
found that dreadful scourge — -the Vomito — raging violently. Anxious for 
the health of his men, he had them conveyed directly from the transports 
to Viraga — an extensive sandy beach upon the gulf, about two miles be- 
yond the walls of the city. From hence he found great difficulty in taking 
up his Hne of march, a stampede having taken place among the mules 
collected for his train, in which some fifteen hundred were lost. On the 
16th of July, after a delay of nearly three weeks, during which time 
many of his best officers and men were victims to the Vomito, he started 
for the main army, with animals so intractable that he was only able to 
advance a few miles before darkness compelled him to bivouac for the 
safety of his train. The next morning he commenced his march at four 
o'clock, and reached Santa Fe at eight, where, finding the heat too oppres- 
sive for both men and beasts, he remained in camp until four P.M., when 
he pushed on, and arrived at San Juan the same evening, in the midst of 
a drenching rain. 

In his march from Telema Nueva to the Puente ISTacionale he had an 
engagement with the Guerillas, in which he speaks highly of the con- 
duct of his men, then for the first time under fire. The enemy's loss was 
set down by themselves at forty, whilst of his command but six were 
wounded and seven horses killed. This action was creditable to his skill 
as a general, not only in regard to the superiority of the force he repulsed 
— for the whole country, as far back as Jalapa, was swarming with these 
independent warriors, intimate with every mountain path and secret 
defile — but also as to the manner in which his troops were. placed, as 
shown in the small loss sustained. 

At the National Bridge he again found the enemy prepared to dispute 
his progress, having thrown a barricade across the bridge, and making a 
strong demonstration in the village beyond, where their lancers were in 
position. These, however, were soon dispersed, and he took possession 
of the village, locating his head-quarters at one of the splendid villas of 
Santa Anna. 

During the action he had a very narrow escape, an escopete ball 
removing the rim of his sombrero, which he only notices from the incon- 
venience of " leaving his head exposed to the rays of the sun." 

At the Plan del Rio he found the entire main arch of the viaduct blown 
up, and a span of about sixty feet removed ; this difficulty he soon 
overcame, and in less than four hours a road was constructed over which 
the men and waggons passed safely. 

From Plan del Rio he proceeded to Jalapa, which Was reached on the 
25th of July, and thence he continued on to La Hoya, where he 
arrived on the 29th, without molestation. But now the effects of the 
climate, exposure, and improper indulgence in fruit, which the strictest 
discipline could not prevent their obtaining, began to tell terribly on his 
troops, and over four hundred of his command were upon the sick list. 
On the first of August, he encamped under the walls of the castle of 
Perote, where he halted several days to repair damages, procure supplies, 
und give rest to his troops. He left his sick at the castle, receiving from 
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tbe garrison an equal number of convalescents, and having thus recruited 
his command, reached the main army at Puebla on the 7th of August, 
with twenty-four hundred men, in fine order, and without the loss of a 
single waggon. 

Upon the arrival of this reinforcement, General Scott broke up his camp, 
and began his march upon the Capital. 

On the 19th the sanguinary conflict of Contreras took place. In this 
action, whilst a portion of the American forces were ordered to move 
against the left flank of the Mexican army, then in strong position under 
Valencia, to divert his attention from their movements, a vigorous assault 
was made upon his front, and General Pierce's brigade was included in 
the attacking party. The assault, at first intended as a partial demonstra- 
tion, was so desperately resisted, that it soon became a severe engage- 
ment, — and, as the Mexican artillery in full force, and strongly entrenched, 
poured showers of round shot, grape, cannister, and shell, upon the little 
bands of Americans, who, from the nature of the ground were unable to 
bring their artillery to bear, their position assumed the character of a 
" forlorn hope." 

General Pierce, in the midst of this fire, leaped his horse upon an 
eminence, and addressed the troops as they passed — reminding them of 
the honor of their country, and of the victory their steady valor would 
contribute to achieve. Pressing forward to the head of the column, his 
horse slipped among the rocks, thrust his foot into a crevice, and fell, 
breaking his own leg, and crushing his rider heavily beneath him. 
When his orderly approached he was stunned and nearly insensible, and 
Deing extricated from his dangerous position he was found to be severely 
Druised, and his left knee badly sprained from the weight of the animal 
in falling upon it. "Whilst his orderly was assisting him to the shelter 
of a projecting rock, a shell falling close beside them exploded, covering 
them both with earth ; in a calm tone General Pierce remarked, " that 
was a lucky miss." 

Doctor Ritchie, attached to his brigade, was fortunately at hand, and 
having administered to him as well as circumstances would permit, 
strongly remonstrated against his rejoining his troops in such a condi- 
tion ; but the general, supported by his orderly, with great pain and 
difficulty reached the battery of Captain McGruder, where finding the 
horse of a wounded ofiicer, at his own urgent request, he was assisted to 
mount. In answer to a remark that he would be unable to keep his seat, 
he replied " then you must tie me on," and rode forward into the battle. 

General Pierce remained in the saddle until eleven o'clock that night, 
when beneath a torrent of rain, destitute of a tent or other protection, 
without food or refreshment, he stretched himself upon an ammunition 
waggon, where he lay, prevented by the pain of his wounded limb from 
gaining the least repose. At early dawn he was again in the saddle at 
the head of his brigade, which had taken its former position in front of 
the enemy. Soon after the Mexican camp was stormed, and in the short 
space of seventeen minutes had fallen into the hands of its assailants, 
together with a multitude of prisoners. 

The remnant of the routed army fled towards Churubusco, and Pierce 
led his brigade in pursuit until they reached the strong positions there, 
and at San Antonio. 
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As Santa Anna, after this defeat, appeared to be anxious to withdraw 
his force towards the city, in order to intercept this movement, Pierce's 
brigade, with other troops, was ordered to pursue a route and attack the 
enemy in the rear. When lie approached the Gommander-in-Chief to 
receive his orders, General Scott remarked — " Pierce, my dear fellow, 
you are badly injured, you are not fit to be in the saddle." " Yes, 
general, I am," replied Pierce, " in a case like this." " You cannot 
touch your foot to the stirrup," said Scott. "One of them T can," 
answered Pierce. The general looked again at Pierce's almost disabled 
figure, and seemed on the point of taking his irrevocable resolution. 
"You are rash, General Pierce," said he, "we shall lose you and we 
cannot spare you, it is my duty to order you back to San Augustine." 
" For God's sake ! General," exclaimed Pierce — " don't say that, this is 
our last great battle, and I must lead my brigade." 

The Gommander-in-Chief made no remonstrance, but gave the order 
for Pierce to advance. 

The way lay through thick standing corn, and over marshy ground, 
intersected with ditches, which were filled or partially so, with water ; 
over some of the narrower of these Pierce leaped his horse. When the 
brigade had advanced about a mile, however, it found its progress 
impeded by a ditch ten or twelve feet wide, and six or eight feet deep. 
It being impossible to leap it. General Pierce was lifted from his saddle, 
and in some incomprehensible manner, hurt as he was, contrived to wade 
or scramble across this obstacle, leaving his horse on the hither side. 
The troops were now under fire. In the excitement of the battle, he 
forgot his injuries and hurried forward, leading the brigade a distance of 
two or three hundred yards. But the exhaustion of his frame, and par- 
ticularly the anguish of his knee, made more intolerable by such free use 
of it, was greater than any strength of nerve, or any degree of mental 
energy, could struggle against. He fell, faint and almost insensible, 
within full range of the enemy's fire. It was proposed to bear him ofi' 
the field, but as some of his soldiers approached to lift him he became 
aware of their purpose, and was partially revived by his determination 
to resist it. " No," said he, with all the strength he had left, •" don't 
carry me off! leave me here;" and there he lay under the tremendous fire 
of Churubusco, until the enemy in total rout was driven from the field. 
Immediately after this victory, Santa Anna sent a flag of truce pro- 
posing an armistice with a view to negotiations for peace, and General 
Pierce was appointed by the Goramander-in-Ghief one of the commission- 
ers on our part, together with Generals Quitman and Persifer F. Smith, 
to arrange the terms of this armistice. Pierce was unable to walk or to 
mount his horse without assistance, when intelligence of his appointment 
reached him. He had not removed his spurs, nor slept an hour for two 
nights, but he immediately obeyed the summons, was assisted into the 
saddle and rode to Tacubaya, where, at the house of the British Gonsul 
General, the American and Mexican Gommissioners were assembled ; the 
conference began late in the afternoon, and continued until four o'clock the 
next morning, when the articles were signed. Pierce then proceeded to 
the quarters of General Worth, where he obtained a short repose. 

The armistice was of short duration, Santa Anna having resorted to 
his favorite ruse to prevent the American troops from taking possession 
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of the capital, which might have been entered immediately after the 
battle of Ghm'ubusco. 

The next battle was that of Molino del Eey, one of the most obstinately 
contested and sanguinary conflicts of the whole campaign. In this 
action General Worth with three thousand troops attacked and routed 
fourteen thousand Mexicans, driving them under the protection of the 
guns of Ghapultepec. General Pierce was ordered with his brigade to 
the support of Worth. With his usual alacrity he pushed forward, but 
arrived just in time to see the gallant Worth master of the field ; but 
doubtless the ardor and rapidity of his approach greatly added to the 
panic of the Mexicans, and although he did not assist in their defeat, yet 
he had the satisfaction of interposing his forces between Worth and the 
retreating enemy, and thus drew upon himself the fire of Ghapultepec. 
A shell from the castle bursting near his horse so startled the animal 
that he came near plunging over an adjacent precipice. Still under fire, 
his brigade was actively engaged in removing the wounded, and securing 
the captured ammunition, and whilst thus occupied he led a portion of 
his command to repel the attacks of the enemy's skirmishers. 

Although still suffering from his injuries and over-exertion. General 
Pierce had continued to act with his brigade, and on the day previous 
to the battle of Ghapultepec had occupied the field of Molino del" Key. 
Gontrary to expectation it was found that the enemy had withdrawn his 
forces, and Pierce having remained upon the field until noon, when it 
became certain that the contemplated attack would not take place until 
the following day, returned to the quarters of General Worth ; here 
his strength, exerted beyond the powers of human endurance, gave way, 
and he remained unable to move from his bed for thirty -six hours. In 
that time the glorious battle of Ghapultepec had been gained, in which 
his brigade behaved most gallantly and sulFered severely, and Golonel 
Ransom, in leading the ninth regiment, was shot. An obstinate defence 
was now made at the gates of Belen and San Gosmo, and it was expected 
that "it would be necessary to storm the city. When this was told to 
General Pierce, he made an attempt to rise from his bed and dress him- 
self, but was prevailed upon by Gaptain Hardcastle to remain and hus- 
band his strength until there should be immediate occasion for its use. 
In this he appeared to acquiesce, but arose in the night, and making his 
way to the trenches reported himself to General Quitman, with whom a 
part of his brigade was acting. Quitman's share in the anticipated 
assault, it was supposed, owing to the position which his troops occupied, 
would be more perilous than that of Worth. But the war was ended. 
The campaign had closed with Ghapultepec. The Mexicans had aban- 
doned their capital. The victorious Americans took possession, and 
soon the stars and stripes were floating proudly over the " Halls of the 
Montezumas." 

General Pierce remained in Mexico until December, when the war 
being concluded, and negotiations for peace nearly settled, he returned 
to his loved home, and resigning his commission applied himself again 
to the practice of law. 

In 1850, in pursuance of a vote of the people of New Hampshire, a 
convention was assembled at Goncord for a revision of the constitution, 
and General Pierce was elected its president by an almost unanimous 
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ballot. In this convention lie was active in his exertions to procure the 
repeal of the illiberal Catholic test, — so long a stain on the statute-book 
of that State-— and aided by Judge Woodbury and other democratic 
members, attained his purpose as far as the Convention pos^e.ssed any 
power or responsibility in the matter. 

On the 12th of June, 1852, the democratic convention at Baltimore 
nominated Franklin Pierce as their candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, and in the fall of the same year he received the vote of 
nearly all the electoral colleges — an unanimity unparalleled since the 
days of Washington ; and on the fourth day of March last he was pub- 
licly inaugurated the president of the United States. 

The professional qualifications of General Pierce as a practising lawyer 
were of the highest character. A spectator who witnesses an interesting 
trial in a court of justice, while gratified by the intellectual exhibition 
there presented, can hardly realize the training by which the gladiators 
in the legal arena have acquired their strength and skill. Legal know- 
ledge, ready to be used at a moment's warning, self-possession, experience 
of human nature— all the energies of a well stored and self-poised mind, 
are called into constant requisition in every important trial. These qua- 
lifications Mr. Pierce in an eminent degree combined. He had, besides^ 
the advantage of entering upon his profession with a finished academical 
and legal education. By severe study he had mastered the science of 
law, till his mind played with its subtlest distinctions — -but he never 
neglected close and untiring preparation for each particular cause. 
Those who knew his mode of transacting business, remarked the careful 
manner in which his jury-trials were prepared. Many of these were, of- 
course, long, intricate, and involved with many embarrassments. Such 
cases demand the most minute preparation, and it has often been observed 
that General Pierce was remarkable for anticipating diflnculties, and 
making provisions for contingencies likely to arise in the course of a trial, 
which were unforeseen by others. None but the practising lawyer can 
fully understand the value of this pecuhar talent. Every important trial 
is full of surprises, where the light-minded, superficial, and timid advocate 
is often overcome, and a good cause irrevocably lost by one fatal 
mis-step. 

In his addresses to the jury, as an advocate, Mr. Pierce had few equals 
and no superiors among his cotemporaries. His language was fluent, 
copious, and select — his manner and attitude peculiarly graceful and 
dignified — ^his voice flexible, sonorous, and entirely under his control. 
With logical clearness he presented his strong points to the minds of the 
jury, and urged them upon their consideration with that persuasive 
eloquence which it is difiicult to resistv 

The defence of innocence— the assertion of right — -the exposure and 
punishment of fraud — and the redress of wrong — these were the occa- 
sions which roused to the utmost the energies of his mind, and furnished 
full scope for the exhibition of his uncommon power as an advocate. At 
such times, when the full exertion of his strength was demanded, his 
eloquence rose with the occasion in power and energy, and bore along 
with its irresistible torrent the convictions of his hearers. 

In addressing a jury, his aim seemed to be, first of all, to gain their 
entire and willing confidence, by evincing his sincerity throughout the 
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whole course of the trial. He would convince them that he was honest 
as a man ; and that he was honest as a lawyer in advocating the interests 
of his client. Thus he the more easily carried the jury along with him 
to the desired conclusion. They were made to feel that he was really 
endeavoring to aid and facilitate their efforts to find the true state of the 
case ;, and were thus disarmed of the suspicion too often well founded, 
that the advocate is practising the subtilty of his art only to conceal and 
distort the truth. In this course, Mr. Pierce is worthy of all praise, and 
of all imitation. 

In the form and texture of his address, he was brief, comprehensive, 
and strong : seizing upon the main points of his case and w^asting no 
strength on the unimportant or inconsiderable ones. By precept as well 
as by example he disapproved of the interminable and undigested argu- 
ments now so common at the bar ; obstructing, as they do, the general 
administration of justice, and wearying out the patience of judges and 
jurors ; and finally, not unfrequently ruining the cause itself which is 
thus advocated. 

Fully ^recognising the principle that his profession could only be used 
for moral purposes, Mr. Pierce was always anxious to prevent litigation 
where the encls of justice could be gained without this resort. With this 
view he was in the habit of advising his clients to settle their disputes 
by conciliation and by mutual agreement. And he was often successful 
in bringing about the results which he desired. In many cases, how- 
ever, the cause of his client would be so palpably just as to leave no room 
for delay in embracing its advocacy ; in others, there was such a compli- 
cation of facts and circumstances, as well as of precedents, that the trial 
alone could determine which party was in the right; and yet in other 
cases, more doubtful, the client was still entitled to an impartial applica- 
tion of the law to the facts which might be established by an open hear- 
ing of both sides. It was, however, his constant wish and efi'ort to bring- 
about the settlement of cases, where this was possible, without their pro- 
ceeding to the expense and other evils of a public trial. 

Did our space permit, we could with pleasure say more of Mr. Pierce's 
qualities, mental and moral. In manners he is characterized by dignified 
simplicity; in conversation, by earnestness and truthfulness; and in all 
his intercourse and business with men, by integrity. In his reverence for 
sincerity and truth, he has ever despised those arts by which ambitious 
men court the populace, or conciliate the individual. In all the walks 
of life, public as well as private, he has been content to appear what he 
is, and to be estimated simply for his worth. And if honors have 
flowed in upon him, they have been the unbought homage which the 
human heart still pays to virtue and talent exerted in the public service. 
Imbued from childhood with a deep reverence for goodness and truth in 
others, it is but natural that these qualities should be conspicuous in 
himself. And his character might be summed up in these two words, 
integrity and earnestness — integrity, or a perfect harmony between the 
outward and inward life, pervaded and quickened by moral earnestness. 
With a character thus informed and moulded, it is not to be wondered, 
that, in the course of his professional and pubhc life, no act can be 
pointed at which sullies the honored name he bears. 

This sketch w^ould be incomplete, and lack its highest significance, if 
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it did not tell those who may read it, that Mr. Pierce is eminently a 
religious man. He was carefully educated in the religious principles 
which distinguished the first settlers of New England, and in early man- 
hood, he made a public profession of his faith in Christ. Through all 
his subsequent life, he has stood before angels and men a witness to the 
truth and the joys of religion. His convictions of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and of its adaptation to the moral necessities of man, have grown 
with his growth, and strengthened with his strength. For many years, 
it has been his daily habit to read and ponder the Oracles of Truth. 

As we have thus briefly recounted the leading facts in the life of Gene- 
ral Pierce, before closing this sketch, we may be permitted to indulge in 
a few remarks upon his character, reviewed from a point which, though 
overlooked by other biographers, seems to present him more favorably as 
a man and a Christian^ than all the acts of his public career. 

The manner in which he has sustained the three relations of son, hus- 
band, and father, proves to the world that General Pierce is not only a 
great, but a good man. 

When, in 1842, we see him resigning his seat in the Senate cham- 
ber, to enable him to resume the practice of a laborious profession in 
order to provide for those who were more dear to him than all the world 
besides ; when, again, in declining the highest legal position in the 
country, we hear him say that a public career was never suited to his 
taste, that he longed for the quiet of domestic life, and had formed a fixed 
purpose never again to be voluntarily separated from his family for any 
length of time, we know he felt that true liappiness could not be found 
except in his own dear domestic circle, and around his own fireside. But, 
how transient are earthly joys 1 In 1842, he had a family: then two 
sweet little boys, roseate wdth the glow of that heavenly innocence to be 
found only in the child, were sleeping by their mother's side. Ashe 
thought of these, the sweetest dreams arose, the tenderest chords of feel- 
ing w^ere awakened, tears of joy filled his eyes, and he felt happiness 
could find no fitter shrine, than in such a home. These were the only 
unsullied joys of this world ; the bliss of home never cloyed — the smiles 
of his children were always true. But while, day and night, he labored 
to execute his design, in providing for his httle household, the bitterness 
of fortune suddenly overwhelmed him. He lost a promising child, a 
beautiful little boy ; and this was the second wound that had struck 
deep to afflict hirn. This loss having been preceded by that of a son in 
early infancy, he was now left with only one remaining child. The blow 
fell so heavily upon himself and his devoted wife, that neither scarcely 
wished to survive it. But, as Christians, from a due sense of the 
majesty and goodness of God, they were all submission and resignation 
to his divine will, neither murmuring at his dispensations, nor for a 
moment doubting the wisdom of Providence in the regulation of human 
affairs — though they felt that nothing afterwards could make them 
happy. Even now they cannot conceal from themselves the reason they 
had to cherish so lovely a child. The graces of his countenance, the 
sweetness of his expressions, the sparklings of his infant wit, the indica- 
tions he already gave of a placid temper, caused him to be beloved, even 
by those who were not his relatives, while it rendered still more severe 
the greatest affliction a parent can suffer; 
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After these calamities, there remained to Mr. Pierce his son Benjamin, 
who was all his pleasure, all his hopes. And indeed, he could be a 
source of comfort; for, already entered upon his seventh year, it was not 
blossoms he showed, as his younger brother, but well formed fruits, 
whose harvest could not fail. A few years passed quickly away, and 
Benjamin was a youth of twelve. He not only had great inclination to 
study, but was one of those affectionate boys who win the love and 
esteem of all. If ever child promised to fulfil the expectations of his 
friends it was he, whose charming voice and sweet countenance are yet 
so well remembered. But, as if jealous of our happiness, there seems to 
reign a secret envy which pleases itself in nipping the bud of our hopes. 

In the midst of the congratulations of his countrymen, the last fatal 
blow came. On a winter's morning the President, his wife, and son, were 
seated with a feeling of perfect security, for a short journey on a New 
England railroad. There was a sound like a peal of thunder. The car 
was dashed against the rocks. General Pierce was childless. The eyes 
of his dear, his only son, had shut for ever to the hght, and the soul had 
departed. He wept. That son who was to succeed him in all his honors, 
and share them with him in his lifetime, he was never to see more. The 
fruits and honors of his laborious life were to.be left to strangers. 

• And now, in the midst of all his triumphs, the secret sting of sadness 
remains buried in his heart. Providence has so dispensed the good and 
the evil of life, that every man, whatever his station, or however happy 
his lot, finds crosses and afflictions which always counterbalance his 
pleasures. There is no perfect happiness on earth. Prosperity is a 
dream; glory a mistake; the world a deception, which feeds only vain 
phantoms, leaving nothing solid in the heart. 

God alone can comfort our afflictions ; and, in the meditation of his 
holy law, and submission to his eternal decrees, do the bereaved parents 
seek those soHd consolations which they have never found in the world, 
and which, while softening their afflictions here below, will secure to 
them their immortal reward hereafter. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The first settlers of the northern shores of our country were stern men, 
who, refusing dictation as to their manner of worshipping the Supreme 
Being, became voluntary exiles from their native land, that in the New 
World they might offer up their supplications in such a manner as would 
best conform to their own views of addressing their Creator. And, truly, 
no grander temple could they have selected — no better cathedral built 
than the eternal forest surrounding New England's rock-bound coast- 
where the everlasting anthem ascended from Old Ocean's bosom, and 
blended with the hymns of praise from those primeval woods. 

It is not asserted that the ancestors of the subject of this sketch were 
numbered amongst the pilgrims of Plymouth rock, or that they there 
offered up their first thanksgiving ; but it is certain that they rank among the 
first of those who chose New England for their home, and were of that 
Puritan stock, which, disg\iise the fact as you raa}^ has given a name and 
standing to this Confederacy, which only men of such iron will and de- 
termination could give. Cast your eye over the illustrious of this Union, 
and frame a list of those 

"Karnes that were not born to die," 

and note what proportion can be traced back to this old Puritan stock. 
From Maine to Texas, from CaroHna to California, you find its offshoots 
filling the judicial benches, prominent as merchants, useful as mechanics, 
and in every way performing the duties of good citizens. 

In tracing back the ancestry of our distinguished fellow citizen as far 
as is necessary for us to go, we find a paternal progenitor, Moses Marcy, 
born in Woodstock, Connecticut, who married there in the year 1723, 
and removed in 1732 to New-Medfield, afterwards called Sturbridge, where 
he became the father of a family of eleven children. 

He appears to have been a prominent citizen of that town, having built 
the first grist mill, which, although it may be sneered at now, was then no 
mean attempt ; for in referring to Clark's historical sketch of Sturbridge 
we find that the principal diet of the inhabitants was at that time boiled 
beans, " which they usually prepared on the evening of one day in sufii- 
cient quantities for the breakfast and dinner of the next." He was Colo- 
nel of Militia, and the first representative sent from the town to the Gene- 
ral Court, and, as Clark relates of him, during the old French War, he 
repeatedly fitted out soldiers for the army upon his own responsibility, 
and from his own private resources. 

When the revolutionary war took place, he was too far advanced in 
life to take part in the active scenes of that struggle, but his counsel and 
advice were never withheld, and his sons and grandsons represented him 
well and bravely, on the battle-fields of liberty. 

He died October 9, 1779, at the age of seventy-two, leaving an honor- 
able name, a large estate, and a numerous posterity. 
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A grandson of this Colonel Moses Marcy was the father of the subject 
of our notice. He married Ruth Learned, a descendant of the earliest 
settlers of Sturbridge; and in that portion of . the town, now known as 
Southbridge, on the 12th day of December, 1Y86, William L. Marcy was 
born. He received the rudiments cf knowledge in the schools of his na- 
tive town, and at the proper age was sent to the Academy at Leicester. 
It was at this time that party spirit ran high throughout the Union, but 
especially in the New England States, where the opposition to the repub- 
lican principles of Thomas Jefferson was bitter in the extreme ; and the 
politics of his preceptor being strongly federalist, the school naturally 
took its tone from its principal ; whilst young Marcy, being of a repub- 
lican family, and prominent in the advocacy of those principles, was made 
to suffer for his opinions by exclusion from a society formed for literary 
and social purposes, the members of which defended Federalist doctrines. 
From this academy he entered Brown University at Providence, R.L, 
where he graduated with high honor in 1808. 

When about twenty-two years of age he removed to Troy in the State 
of New York, where, after concluding his studies, he commenced the 
practice of the law ; and it was here too, that he made his debut on 
the political stage. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, being an officer of a mili- 
tary company belonging to the city of Troy, he volunteered his services, 
and acted with the company until the cessation of hostilities. This com- 
pany was among the first dispatched to the northern frontier, and was 
stationed at French Mill, now Fort Covington. 

On the night of the 22d of October, 1812, Lieutenant Marcy accom- 
panied a detachment under command of Major Young, whose object it 
was to capture a company of Canadian Militia posted at St. Regis. The 
attack was successful, and the whole force of the enemy were taken prison- 
ers. The latter occupied a house built of heavy square timber, but 
though they were advantageously situated for defence, made only a feeble 
resistance. Lieutenant Marcy approached the house with a file of men^ 
broke open the door himself at the hazard of his fife, and after the gar- 
rison surrendered took from each man his arms. These were the first 
prisoners taken on land during the war. Among the spoils of the ex- 
pedition was the flag of the British company, which was also the first 
standard taken on land. This flag was afterwards presented to Governor 
Tompkins, and is still preserved among the honored trophies of the war 
of 1812. 

He was also with Colonel Pike and his regiment, in the unfortunate 
night expedition, in the month of November, against the British encamp- 
ment on Le CoUe River. 

In 1816 he was appointed Recorder of the City of Troy, from which 
office he was removed in 1818, to give place to a supporter of Governor 
Clinton, whom he had voted for as the republican candidate for Governor, 
but with whose administration he had become dissatisfied, and which he 
had denounced as leaning too much towards the Federalists. In Janu- 
ary, 1821, he received from Governor Yates the appointment. of Adjutant- 
General of the New York State Militia; and in February, 1823, he was 
elected by the Legislature Comptroller of the State, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the appointment of John Savage to the Supreme Bench. 
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The duties of this office compelling his presence at the seat of govern- 
ment he removed to Albany, where he has since resided, excepting 
whilst engaged officially at Washington. In 1829, he was appointed one 
of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
but resigned that office on the 31st of January, 1831, at the urgent sohci- 
tation of his friends, upon his almost unanimous nomination as Senator 
"by a legislative caucus, and on the following day was duly elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

He took his seat as Senator in December of that year, and remained 
in the Senate about two years, performing whilst there the duties of 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and those pertaining to a 
Member of the Committee on Finance. 

In 1832, Mr. Marcy was elected Governor of the State of New York, 
over Francis Granger, the Anti-Masonic candidate, by a majority of nearly 
ten thousand. His term as a Senator had not expired at the time of his 
election, but he resigned in season to enter upon his duties as Governor, 
on the first day of January, 1833. In his first message, he ably reviews 
the financial condition of the State, and thus expresses himself in regard 
to its indebtedness : 

*'A national debt may be the result of inevitable necessity, The 
efforts which nations are sometimes required to make, to recover their 
civil liberty, or to defend their rights, may involve an expenditure beyond 
their present ability to pay. A debt thus contracted confers no reproach, 
and its payment may be deferred until the people that incurred it, have 
replenished their resources, and become able to sustain the burden, of 
discharging it, without withering their prosperity. Such has been the 
origin of our national debt, and such has been our course in regard to its 
payment. The debt contracted by this State on account of its canals, is 
justified on a different principle. The object for >vhich it was incurred 
Was specific, and_ ample means for its speedy redemption were provided 
in the very act which authorized it. It could have in no event been 
forwarded on to a future age, as an encumbrance upon it, to be paid 
by a general tax, without a violation of the most solemn pledges." 

His views respecting the canals are thus given : 

"There is no subject connected with our local affairs that we can con- 
template with so much satisfaction as our works of internal improve- 
ment. The advantages resulting from them are felt in all parts of the 
state, and in the diversified occupations of our citizens. Everywhere 
their beneficial effects are visible, bearing testimony to the wisdom which 
conceived the system, and to the enterprise which put it into practical 
operation. The peculiar formation indicated at an early period to some 
of our enlightened and sagacious citizens, the practicability, as well as 
the usefulness of connecting the great northern and western lakes with 
the Atlantic ocean by means of artificial water communications. The 
enterprise of the present age has most successfully cai'ried into effect the 
grand conceptions of the past. The spirit which prompted us to enter 
upon the system was not, however, wild and reckless ; wliile it anxiously 
sought the end, it carefully estimated and wisely provided the means for 
its attainment. Though much has been done to improve the condition 
of our state, much yet remains to be done. While we allow the success 
which has attended our efforts at home to impel us forward in the career 
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of improvement, we should not be regardless of the less fortunate efforts 
which have resulted from similar enterprises abroad. On the one hand, 
it would be unworthy of the character of the state to pause in this 
career ; on the other, it would be more unwise to rush forward in it, accumu- 
lating burdens on the people without securing proportionate advantages." 

Governor Marcy's. administration had been so satisfactory that he was 
again nominated for re-election by the Herkimer Convention on the 10th 
of September, 1834, and defeated his opponent, Wm. H. Seward, by a 
majority of about thirteen thousand. 

During his second term, in view of the strenuous efforts then being 
made by the State of Pennsylvania to divert the trade of the West 
through channels of its extensive lines of railroads and canals, Governor 
Marcy strongly urged upon the legislature the enlargement of the Erie 
Ganal, but, true to the principles of his former message, he recommended 
that it should only be carried on as rapidly as the surplus revenues aris- 
ing from tolls would permit. 

Governor Marcy was nominated for a third term in 1836 ; and, to show 
his increasing popularity, we may add that he received at this election 
almost thirty thousand votes over the whig candidate, Jesse Buel. 

Mr. Marcy was the candidate of the democratic party for a fourth 
term in 1838, but owing to causes which it is unnecessary for us to 
detail, he did not obtain his usual success, and Wm. H. Seward was 
elected governor. 

After the expiration of his term of office, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Van Buren, one of the commissioners to decide upon the claims of 
the Mexican Government, under the convention of April, 1839. He 
performed the duties of this commission until its expiration in 1842, 
when he returned to Albany. 

Upon the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, he tendered to Mr. 
Marcy the post of Secretary at War in his cabinet, which he accepted, 
and the arduous duties of which position he performed with signal 
ability during the late war with Mexico. It was the administration of 
this office that called forth the practical talents of Mr. Marcy. Upon 
him now devolved the very delicate duty of conducting a war, in regard 
to the prosecution of which Congress was by no means unanimous,— of 
appointing proper officers, and distributing materiel reluctantly granted 
by a divided representation. But his genius overcame all difficulties ; 
and when the gallant generals and brave soldiers of those campaigns are 
named with the honors so justly merited, the services of the able secre- 
tary who watched over and guided their movements should not be for- 
gotten. 

Among the many drawbacks to the development of his plans, was an 
unfortunate feeling which had arisen to his prejudice in the bosoms of 
those gallant generals at the head of the separate columns in Mexico— a 
feeling, unhappily not unusuaV where military men, and those whom they 
consider civilians, come in contact, particularly where the civilian has 
power to enforce his orders : and with General Scott especially, circum- 
stances occurred to aggravate this feeling, forcing him to strictures upon 
the secretary, which doubtless in his calmer moments were regretted. 
Mr. Marcy defended himself with his usual ability, as the following 
extracts from a letter to General Scott will prove :-— 
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" By extending my comments upon your letter, I might multiply proofs 
to show that your accusations against the head of the War Department 
are unjust ; that your complaints are unfounded ; that the designs 
imputed by you to the government to embarrass your operations, impair 
your rightful authority as commander, and to offer outrage and insult to 
your feelings, are all the mere creations of a distempered fancy ; but to 
do more than I have done, would, in my judgment, be a work of super- 
erogation. 

" In conclusion, I may be permitted to say, that as one of the presi- 
dent's advisers, I had 2, full share in the responsibility of the act which 
assigned you to the command of our armies in Mexico. I felt interested, 
even more than naturally appertained to my official position, that success 
and glory should signalize your operations. It was my duty to bring to 
your aid the efficient co-operation of the war department I never had 
a feeling that did not harmonize with a full and fair discharge of this 
duty. I knoio it has been faithfully performed, 

"There are some men for Avhom enough cannot be done to make them 
grateful, or even just, unless acts of subserviency and personal devoted- 
ness are superadded. From you I expected bare justice, but have been 
disappointed. I have found you ray accuser. In my vindication I have 
endeavored to maintain a defensive line, and if I have gone beyond it at 
any time, it has been done to repel unprovoked aggression. To your 
fame I have endeavored to be just. I have been gratified with the many 
occasions I have had to bear public testimony to your abilities and signal 
services as a commander in the field. It has been, and under any change 
in our personal relations, it will continue to be, my purpose to be liberal 
in my appreciation of your distinguished mihtary merits. In respect to 
your errors and your faults, though I could not be blind, I regret that 
you have not permitted me to be silent." 

Mr. Marcy was a prominent member of Mr. Polk's cabinet, and apart 
from the services intimately connected with his position as secretary of 
war, exerted no small influence upon the other questions which came 
before it. His diplomacy was displayed in the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary. He was an advocate of the tariff of 1846 : and always 
advised a strict adherence to the old democratic doctrine of protecting 
the states in all their rights which did not conflict with the federal con- 
stitution. On the slavery question, especially, was he decided that inter- 
ference was not only pernicious, but unconstitutional. 

In the presidential election of 1848, he supported General Cass ; and 
when General Taylor was elected, he retired at the expiration of Mr. 
Polk's term to his home at Albany, where he remained a useful and an 
active citizen, until the election of Mr. Pierce, who tendered him the 
office of secretary of state, which he now fills with such distinguished 
ability. 

Mr. Pierce, in his inaugural, having assumed a position in regard to 
the rights of American citizens abroad, which found a ready response in 
the bosoms of all who claimed protection imder our flag, whether native 
or adopted, an opportunity not long since presented itself of testing the 
appHcability of his views ; and as the matter came directly under the 
action of the secretary of state, to the diplomatic talents of Mr. Marcy 
may be attributed the conducting of those cabinet measures upon the 

2 
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protest of Clievalier Hulsemann, in belialf of the Austrian government ; 
and to his statesmanship the masterly vindication of President Pierce's 
inaugural, and the conduct of the officers of the American government, 
as displayed in the Koszta correspondence. 

Near the close of the month of July, 1853, Martin Koszta, a Hunga- 
rian by birth, but clothed with the nationality of the United States by a 
previous legal declaration of his intention to become a citizen, was set 
upon by a gang of villains in the port of Smyrna, and finally carried on 
board of an Austrian vessel, where he was detained in irons as a traitor 
to the Austrian government. Mr. Brown, the dragoman of the American 
legation, having become aware of the facts, directed Capt. Ingraham, 
commander of the U. S. ship-of-war St. Louis, to demand the surrender 
of Koszta and to employ force, if necessary, to compel a compliance with 
his application. The Austrian legation yielded to the superior power, 
under protest, and upon condition that Koszta should be placed in the cus- 
tody of the French legation, and be delivered up only upon the written 
consent both of the American and Austrian ministers. 

Almost simultaneously with the receipt of this news in the United 
States, Chevalier Hulsemann, Charge of the Austrian Government, ad- 
dressed the Secretary of State a note protesting on behalf of his govern- 
ment against the action of Mr. Brown, and of Capt. Ingraham, and asking 
our government to authorize the surrender of Koszta to the Austrian 
government. 

As the first important measure of public policy which the present ad- 
ministration has had an opportunity of submitting to the world, this letter 
of Mr. Marcy has naturally attracted very general attention, aside from 
the profound interest felt in the question to which it relates. It can well 
bear all the scrutiny to which it may be subjected. It is universally ad- 
mitted to be one of the ablest state papers that ever emanated from 
Washington. It has covered its author and his country with new honor, 
and will inspire the whole civihzed world with increased respect for Ameri- 
can statesmanship and the American flag. It has disposed of the Koszta 
controversy. It is conceded to be a perfect vindication of Mr. Brown and 
of Capt. Ingraham as for the orders of the one and their faithful and 
manly execution by the other, and henceforth no one will presume to deny 
that in the Ottoman empire, all who have clothed themselves with the 
nationality of our government, are entitled to and will receive its pro- 
tection. 

As a private citizen Governor Marcy has always been held in high es- 
teem, for his good example in the fulfilment of social duties and obliga- 
tions, for his pubhc spirit, and for his generous hberality. 

In person he is rather above the ordinary height; his frame is stout 
and muscular, but not gross. His forehead is bold and full; his eyebrows 
heavy ; his eyes deep-set and expressive ; and his mouth and chin firmly 
moulded. His appeciraiice altogether is calculated to impress a stranger 
favorably, both in respect to his talents and his character. His manners 
are aftable and courteous; free from pretence, yet dignified. His ac- 
quaintance is really an enjoyment, and he is one of those men to whom 
society is indebted for its chanus and attractions. 

He is considered to be a strict party man, but frank and honorable in 
his political course. He has the reputation of being a shrewd political 
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tactician, and, probably, has never been surpassed in this respect, by any 
of the pohticians of J^ew York. It has ever been his pohcy to prevent 
the getting up of State issues to interfere with the success of the demo- 
cratic party of the nation. He is something of an optimist in poHtics, 
regarding everything as for the best, never disturbed by reverses, nor un- 
duly ehited by good fortune. He is well fitted, too, to rough it, — a desi- 
rable trait in a politician, for he has his dark days as well as sunshine. 

As a writer, he ranks high. His style is strong, pure, perspicuous, 
and flows with true Addisonian ease and elegance. His state papers are 
admirable compositions of their kind, and, like those of Clarendon and 
BoHngbroke, will be remembered for their intrinsic worth, long after the 
subjects to which they relate have lost their importance. 

Secretary Marcy has been twice married. His first wife w^as a Miss 
Newell, a descendant of one of the early settlers of Sturbridge ; his 
second was a daughter of the late Benjamin Knower, of the city of Al- 
bany, at one time State Treasurer. 

It would not be easy to find a man who possesses a greater amount of 
general information than Secretary Marcy. He seems to be as famihar 
with every department of science and literature as if his life had been 
spent in their pursuit. His insatiable thirst for knowledge has been con- 
stantly gratified and stimulated by new acquisitions ; while an iron con- 
stitution, which has shown itself proof against any amount of intellectual 
exertion, has enabled him to push his researches, without interruption, to 
the present hour. What he thus acquires seems always at perfect com- 
mand. There is no confusion in his knowledge. His mind is like a 
well ordered cabinet, where everything is skilfully arranged and available ; 
where every shell, and gem, and fossil, and mineral, is within reach, either 
for ornament or illustration. 

His memory is very remarkable : it is, perhaps, one of the secrets of his 
strength, as it certainly forms a considerable source of the fascination of 
his conversation. He is a man of vivid impressions. What he hears 
and what he reads, no less than what he sees, seems to be daguerreotyped 
upon his mind, never to fade. He has as clear a conception of the stir- 
ring events which have taken place within the last fifty years, in both 
hemispheres, as if they had passed under his own eye. Persons distin- 
guished in our own history, now long dead, with whom he has had inter- 
course, are as distinctly remembered as if he had parted with them but 
yesterday. Racy anecdotes, illustrative of their characters and of their 
times, and therefore matters of general interest, are told by him with all 
the freshness of a recent occurrence. As with an enchanter's wand, he 
raises the curtain, and exhibits past events, making them, like well exe- 
cuted tableaux, to stand out as present realities. It is on such occasions 
that the regret is often repeated, that he does not employ his gifted pen 
in delineating interesting reminiscences, which will otherwise die with 
him. 

As an extemporaneous speaker, he stands deservedly high. His man- 
ner is calm, deliberate, dignified, graceful, and impressive. The same 
classic elegance and chasteness of language which belong to his written 
opinions, also characterize his extemporaneous addresses. It was a com- 
mon remark, that his language could not be improved, but was ready for 
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the press just as it fell from his lips. The author remembers one occa 
sion when, under the influence of strong emotion, he spoke for two hours, 
with a sustained and thrilhn^; and masterly eloquence that he has never 
seen surpassed. The smoothly flowing stream had become a torrent, that 
swept on with a resistless momentum. He was cool, cautious, and ready ; 
presenting the strongest points of his client's cause in the most winning 
and advantageous aspects ; and defending, with admirable skill, those 
which were more assailable. No man could parry better than he the 
force of an adverse authority, or show greater ingenuity in discriminating 
his case from the one cited against him. 

The writer would do injustice to the subject of this sketch, did he 
neglect to speak particularly of those social qualities, which constitute 
one of the most attractive features of his character. He shines in the 
department of domestic and social life. It is in the unreserved inter- 
course which mutual love and esteem produce, that the charm of his 
conversation is felt by both young and old. It is here that his real 
amiability of disposition finds full play. With a lively and cultivated 
imagination ; a ready, genial wit, which pleases all without wounding 
any ; quickness at repartee ; an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, relating 
to matters and things and persons, within his own recollection ; great 
ojeneral information and power of graphic delineation ; all united with 
the manners and bearing of a thorough gentleman, render him at once 
the ornament, as well as the favorite of social life. An evening spent 
with him, when he is in one of his best colloquial moods, is an event to 
be remembered. 

Mr. Marcy is now near the age of three-score years and ten, in posses- 
sion of full bodily and mental vigor ; with an eye as keen and as full of 
fire as in his younger days. He is still actively engaged in the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge, and in keeping up with the progress of the age ; 
performing an amounl. of labor and reading, that many younger men 
would regard as no inconsiderable task. He looks with eager interest 
upon the panorama of this moving world, allowing no item of general inte- 
rest in any part of the globe to escape him. 
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JAMES GUTHRIE, 

SECRETAllY OF THE TREASURY. 

James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, was born in Nelson County, 
state of Kentucky, in tlie year 1793, and is now sixty years of age. 
Though not of Scotch parentage, he is of Scotch descent, his ancestors 
having emigrated first from Scotland to Ireland, and afterwards to 
this country. Guthrie is a name well and advantageously known in 
Scottish history. It was James Guthrie, a Covenanting minister who, 
for his intrepidity as a preacher and writer, was marked for a victim, by 
the perfidious government of Charles the Second. He was condemned 
to death as a traitor with no other solemnity than the form of a trial, 
and was soon afterwards executed. He met his death (by decapitation) 
heroically, and from the scaffold exhorted the numerous spectators to 
resist the tyrant and persecutor to the death. Then having done, with 
as much tranquillity as if he had been in his pulpit, he submitted his 
neck to the executioner's axe. His head was placed over a gateway in 
Edinburgh, and was regarded by the persecuted covenanters as an ob- 
ject of peculiar reverence. To him and to such as he was, Scotland 
owes her religious liberty — a debt never to be forgotten. 

Mr. Guthrie's father was General Adam Guthrie, an early pioneer to 
the west from the state of Virginia. He was an active, energetic man, 
and bore a distinguished part in the struggle with the Indians for that 
flourishing region, now composing six or seven states and numbering five 
or six millions of inhabitants. It was then an unexplored, inhospitable 
wilderness. What will it be one hundred years hence ? General 
Guthrie, besides being engaged in other conflicts with the Indians, was in 
the battle of the Saline, fought ten or twelve miles west of Shawnee 
town, lUinois, and which was remarkable for the singular manner in 
which it was gained by the whites — by charging with the tomahawk 
(they had no bayonets) through the Indian line, and after breaking it 
charging to the right and left. In this engagement. General William 
Hardin, the commander of the expedition, was seriously wounded. 

Peace being made with the Indians, General Guthrie turned his atten- 
tion wholly to civil pursuits, and became so far a politician as to repre- 
sent his county in the Kentucky Legislature eight or ten years, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his constituents and of his fellow citizens in general. 
He was a man of strong practical sense, and was much esteemed for that, 
as well as for the fidelity with which he adhered to friendships formed in 
the hour of trial and danger. 

James Guthrie was educated principally at McAlister's Academy at 
Bardstown in Nelson county, an institution which was at that day one 
of the best to be found in the western country. The head of it was a 
Scotchman, and by no means an ordinary man. He was distinguished 
for his general attainments and for his extensive mathematical knowledge, 
and esteemed and beloved for the urbanity of his manners, and the benevo- 
lence of his disposition. Having completed his academical course, Mr. 
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Guthrie, as it was then common for active and adventurous young men 
to do, engaged in the Mississippi trade, purchasing the produce of his 
neighborhood, and descending the river with it in that grotesque-looking 
and forgotten craft, called a Flat, Whilst engaged in this pursuit he 
thrice visited New Orleans, returning home on horseback or on foot, 
through the Indian country ; to do which was no small undertaking, as it 
required both mental resolution and physical strength. There were great 
pedestrians engaged in that trade in those days, whose feats of walking 
were even then marvellous, and in these more soft and silken times almost 
incredible. There were men who performed, on foot, the land journey of 
eight or nine hundred miles, sooner than it could be accomplished by any 
horseman ; and as many as thirty such journeys have been performed by a 
single individual. 

Finding the business of a river trader a very laborious and hazardous one, 
and not very remunerative, Mr. Guthrie abandoned it and returned to the 
study of the law, which he had once before commenced and now resumed, 
after an intermission of a year or two, under the instruction of the late 
Judge Eowan, a jDrofound jurist and eloquent advocate. The judge was 
an able man, who r/on his way to ])olitical and forensic distinction by his 
talents, tact, and energy. He was often a member of the Legislature of 
his own state, and v/as six years a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. Guthrie was at this period a severe student — retired and taciturn — ' 
not mingling with society in its pleasure, or feeding his mind upon the 
idle and transient topics of gossip too often discussed in circles of the 
young and giddy — but in laborious study over the works of the sages of 
the law. He criticisised, assimilated, and digested the matter of his read- 
ing, until he made it his own. He knew that it was only in the study 
of the law as a science that its symmetry could be discerned, and its 
adaptation to its ends fully appreciated ; and that he who is a mere case 
lawyer, is driven at every turn to resort to his books, could neither illus- 
trate its great principles, nor apply them with skill to the multiform 
cases that arise in practice. 

In 1820, Mr. Guthrie established himself as a practitioner of law in the 
town, now city, of Louisville, and soon became eminent in his profession. 
He possessed the qualities and qualifications that command success, and 
he commanded it. With a vigorous intellect, much legal knowledge, 
and great industry,' he secured in a very short time a large share of the 
most lucrative practice. No man ever approached him as a client who 
did not want a strictly conscientious adviser or advocate. He never 
gave " forked counsel," and always regarded the law, not as a trade full 
of trickery and tergiversation, but as a noble science, the professors of 
which ought, in their professional capacity, to be as spotless as the ermine 
of that justice whose guardians and administrators they are. By his 
practice he acquired in a few years means enough, when under the manage- 
ment of his prudence and discernment, to lay the foundation of a large 
fortune, which he did, not by what are called " lucky hits," and which 
are no more than fortunate accidents — for he is no visionary or reckless 
speculator — but by judicious investments in real estate in and around 
Louisville, the future greatly enhanced value of which he clearly foresaw, 
aad much more distinctly than many others who occupied themselves 
entirely in speculation. 
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Thougli assiduously devoted to his profession, Mr. Grutlirie found 
time to participate in the political questions by which the state of Ken- 
tucky was so portentously agitated for some seven or eight years, dating 
from about the year 1821. Party animosity scarcely ever before ran so 
high in this country, and the exasperation and violence could hardly have 
been greater, stopping short of civil war. This state of things grew out 
of what were called the relief measures, adopted by the legislature — 
stay and replevin laws, in connexion with the commonwealth's bank, 
and the reorganization of the court of appeals. Mr. Guthrie was 
opposed in principle to any interference of the legislature in a question 
between debtor and creditor, but believing that it had the unquestionable 
power to remodel its judicature, he was on the side of the new court 
against the old, and was one of the ablest and most adroit defenders of the 
cause he espoused. The old court party finally succeeded, but their 
success did not settle definitively any of the questions at issue. What 
seemed to be a final adjustment of them was but an adjournment, for 
they may, under a parity of circumstances, be again asserted and again 
contended for by another generation on the same arena. 

Of all those relief measures the commonwealth's bank was perhaps 
the boldest experiment, and was as successful as it was bold. STothing 
of the kind has ever been attempted in this country and been so success- 
fully carried through. Three millions of paper dollars were put into circu- 
lation without any metallic basis whatever, and with no capital except the 
public faith ; and after doing good service to the country, saving thou- 
sands of debtors from ruin, and materially aiding to support the govern- 
ment of the state, the whole was in few years called in, cancelled, and 
destroyed. It is doubtful whether such a public-financial achievement 
could be again accomplished in Kentucky, or in any other country. Ten 
niilhons of dollars w^ould be no- more for that state now than three mil- 
lions were then, but certainly no statesman of that commonwealth would 
be willing to see so large a sum emitted except upon a specie basis large 
enough to constitute a reasonable guarantee for its final redemption. 

Mr. Guthrie has often represented the city of Louisville and the county 
of Jefierson in the legislature of his own state, first in the lower house 
and afterwards in the senate, and he has been almost always elected with 
a majority against him, with respect to political opinion ; but such was 
the confidence reposed in his abihty and integrity, and in his zeal for 
the general good, that many of his opponents preferred him to candidates 
from among their own party. This was a high compliment, and in his 
case a most deserved one. In the legislature he was generally chairman, 
of the judiciary committee, and he discharged his duties as such with 
great industry and intelligence. He rarely ever proposed a measure re- 
specting the state tribunals which was not sanctioned, for he never pro- 
posed anything that was not a manifest amelioration. Though far from 
being a loquacious member, he was not by any means a silent one, but 
spoke frequently for or against propositions as they came up, and spoke 
always clearly, forcibly, and convincingly. He is not in the slightest de- 
gree what Hazlitt says Canning was — " a mere fluent sophist," or what 
Goldsmith said of Burke, addicted to " refining," and to " cutting blocks 
with a razor." His speeches were all to the purpose, and whilst they 
were lucid and perspicuous, were not much embellished by the mere 
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graces and polish of elocution. They needed no such embellishment. 
Mr. Guthrie's aim was to be clear, brief, logical, and precise, without much 
regarding rhetorical ornament and appliances. He was not considered 
a great orator, but was looked upon as being something much more 
useful and influential in a deliberative body — a great debater and great 
business man, and was for that reason always listened to with the most 
profound attention by all parties. 

It has been frequently asked : " Why has not Mr. Guthrie had a 
greater reputation out of his own state ?" A very short sentence will 
fully answer the question. He has no political ambition. Often has he 
been solicited, nay, importuned, to become a candidate for the guberna- 
torial chair of the state, and for Congress, and as often has he positively 
declined the invitation. Without doubt he might have been in the 
councils of the nation, where the same qualities which have made him 
eminent at home would have secured him distinction in a more elevated 
position. His fondness for politics begins and ends in his patriotism. He 
covets no fame, no office, nor the emoluments of office. He has not 
been a seeker after popularity, and all he has enjoyed has been of 
the kind which Lord Mansfield said was alone worth having — that 
which follows and is not sought. He is zealous and untiring in the ad- 
vocacy of sound political principles, but from choice has limited his 
sphere of action to his own county and state. From 1825 to the present 
day, he has been what many would call a Jackson democrat, and a most 
active, influential, and efficient one. To his exertions his party is much 
indebted for the formidable and imposing front the Democrats have al- 
ways presented to their antagonists in Kentucky, although almost con- 
stantly in the minority ; and though he has left the state temporaril}^, it 
is not hkely^ that his example and his efforts will be forgotten. He will 
not now interfere in the state politics ; but his past labors will not be lost, 
for many choice spirits still remain to imitate and to emulate his devoted- 
ness and disinterestedness. 

In the formation of his Cabinet, President Pierce wished to place at the 
head of the Treasury a man of tried principles, and of acknowledged 
quahfications. Such a man was Mr. Guthrie ; but yet upon a question or 
two of national policy, his sentiments were not quite as famihar to the 
President as the latter wished ; not that there was anything covert or 
ambiguous about Mr. Guthrie with respect to his opinions, bat what was 
perfectly well known in Kentucky was not so well known in New Hamp- 
shire ; and for that reason he was indirectly interrogated upon those points. 
His answer was characteristic — brief, pointed, and unequivocal. Instead 
of treating the subject difl'usely, and writing a dissertation, he did but 
little more than refer, for full information, to the speeches he had made 
in the Kentucky Convention which formed a new constitution for that 
state, some three or four years ago, and of which body he was the 
President. But so little value did he seem to place upon his parliamen- 
tary labors that he had not preserved even a copy of those speeches, and 
merely said, they would be found in the debates of that Convention. 
These speeches furnished the information desired by the President, and 
added greatly to his reputation as a statesman and debater. In that 
body he not only performed the duties of presiding officer in a most 
dignified and satisfactory manner, but was at the same time *n active, 
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enlightened, and influential member, whose opinions upon every impor- 
tant point were eagerly listened to and almost invariably adopted. 

It may be said, and cannot be contradicted, that as Secretary of the 
Treasury no one has ever had the charge of that Department, who has 
brought more industry, integrity, and ability to the performance of his 
duties than Mr. Guthrie ; and no Secretary, in so short a time, ever more 
completely mastered the details of the office or made himself more inti- 
mately acquainted with the fiscal and commercial system of the country. 
Strict economy, a strict adherence to the laws, and strict accountability, 
form the basis of his administrative system, and should he remain in 
office until the 4th of Mardi, 1857, and meet with that cooperation and 
support which it may be confidently assumed he w^ill, the fiscal affairs 
of the country will be in a condition to challenge the admiration, as 
they will excite the envy, of all the governments of Europe ; for a tri- 
umph will have been achieved by the *' great republic" more glorious than 
the winning of a dozen battles, if not so dazzling. The 4th of March, 
1857, will be the second time within the memory of man, when a heavy 
public debt will have been entirely paid off, and the nation once more 
relieved from that very equivocal " national blcvssing," a national debt. 
Then we shall have no pecuniary liabilities, a full treasury, and imposts 
that will not be much more than nominal, and will move on with accele- 
rated speed in our career of prosperity and progress. 

The character of Mr. Guthrie's mind is eminently inductive and ana- 
lytical ; there is nothing about it starthng or electrical. Slow and cau- 
tious, even to fastidiousness, in his premises, he reaches his conclusions 
with the most painstaking accuracy. His *' fancy is tame," and it may 
be truly said of it, that it "waits upon the judgment." He never con- 
tents himself with briUiant analogies, so apt to captivate the undisciplined 
mind. For himself he digs into the mine of truth, and makes no account 
of the reputation often gained by a mere brokerage in the precious ore. 
He recognises no authority but that which carries with it its own inhe- 
rent sanction. He measures the shoals and depths of his subject with 
the line and plummet of reason, and if ever man was, is wilhng to follow 
her behests, "uncaring consequences." 

As a speaker, he is impassioned, with a warmth of earnest conviction 
felt by himself, and desired to be instilled into his auditors. He employs 
no ornaments of speech, but few anecdotes, indulges in no play of fancy, 
and never aims to direct his hearers from his subject to himself or his 
style. His speech is direct, earnest, and for a result — addressed more to 
the understanding than the passions. His earnestness and self-convic- 
tion, his steady array and disciplined precision of thought, with his fre- 
quent recurrence to great and familiar principles, and their application, 
all combined, effect all that the most eloquent could accomplish. 

In addition to his quaHfications as an advocate, he has a clear and 
instinctive perception, and appreciation of the universal principles of jus- 
tice and right ; and as an equity lawyer, has fevv^ equals. Throughout 
his entire professional career, he has ever manifested a singular devotion 
to the interests of his clients. He always made their cause his own when 
founded in justice, and lent the whole energies of his mind to sustain it* 
He enjoyed the unlimited confidence of all who have sought his services, 
and his sincerity and integrity were never even the subject of suspicion 
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or distrust. Tlie poor, when oppressed, or deprived of a right, have never 
appealed to him without meeting with sympathy and aid ; and he has 
freely bestowed, not only his time and professional services, but often 
advanced his money to assist a feeble and helpless client. Indeed, 
this class of his business has always been remarkably large, yet it has 
been cheerfully performed, and usually attended with most gratifying 
success. 

In all his varied fortunes, he has never seemed for one moment to for- 
get the associates of his early life. His sympathies are with the people^ 
who have been his fast and unyielding friends, and have ever been his 
chief reliance in all the sterner trials of his life. They have clung to 
him in every period of his fortunes, with a devotion that no circum- 
stances could Aveaken, nor adversity overcome. Ever ready to aid them 
with his counsel, his advice, his sympathy, and assistance, he has found 
in them in return, on all occasions where their efforts were required to 
sustain him in the discharge of his public duties, a support upon which 
he has relied with unfailing confidence, and to which he never made an 
appeal in vain. Regardless of mere wealth and empty distinction, he 
seldom sought the aid or association of those whose energies were exclu- 
sively devoted to the accumulation of riches, and never had the fortune 
to count this class in the ranks of his ardent personal friends. He was 
drawn instinctively into communion with those whose lot it is to toil, en- 
dure, and suffer, and found his chief enjoyment in the society of those 
honest and humble men, who in the seclusion of private life remained 
free from the corruptions of wealth, and the debasing tendencies of un- 
scrupulous personal ambition. 

A great and leading trait of his character is a benevolence of feeling. 
From the first hour of his prosperity, he has freely shared the avails of 
his labors with his kindred, many of whom required the aid of some 
friendly hand to raise them from the same condition of poverty and toil 
in which his own lot was cast, and scarcely a day passes by but some 
friend is permitted to share his bounty. 

The great element in his success has been an iron will and unyielding 
perseverance. In the darkest hour of his life, when adversity pressed 
most heavily upon him, he never for a moment gave way to despair, or 
relaxed the energies of his ardent and hopeful nature. He commenced 
the great battle of life resolved to conquer and overcome, and the results 
he has been able to accomplish, over the opposing forces that beset him, 
show how well and how wisely he has maintained the contest. 

In his history, no man can fail to find encouragement. The most for- 
midable obstacles yield to the force of a steady determination, and often 
when least expected, the resolute heart finds in the lessons of its own 
experience, the truth of that beautiful Irish expression, " there is a silver 
lining to every clouds 

The tendency of his duties and studies has been to purify, and elevate, 
and strengthen the moral sense ; and to inspire respect and reverence for 
those immutable moral principles, which are essential to the welfare of 
man and the peace of society. Purity of life, in every relation, is of 
prime importance in the character of a public man. Without it, genius, 
learning, wit, eloquence, and cultivation, are worse than in vain. They 
add only to the length of the lever by which vice dissolves the fabric of 
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individual character and social welfare. And we conceive it to be the 
highest eulogium we can bestow upon Mr. Guthrie, to say that he is a 
pure man. 

A scholar he is, and a ripe one, too, but he is not a learned man in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. He has dropped the specidative 
sciences long since, and given his mind only to those practical pursuits 
which in a country like ours are so much more useful. His quick per- 
ceptions make him a man of true sagacity ; his ardent temperament has 
given uncommon energy to his character, and his clear reason has 
purified his tastes, and made his judgment, though certainly not infallible, 
yet in the main altogether reliable. 

But the strong hold he has on the affections of his friends, is better 
accounted for by his attractive social and moral qualities. The unselfish 
and generous impulses of his nature db not permit him to serve any one 
by halves, and yet his opponents have never had cause to complain that 
his demeanor towards them was wanting either in justice or in courtesy. 
Sincerity, that first of virtues, is the characteristic trait of his mind. His 
whole conduct is full of transparent truthfulness. His speeches are 
marked with a sort of daring plainness. Concealment of his opinions, 
whatever may be the effect of their utterance upon himself or others, 
seems with him to be out of the question. 

His heart's his mouth. 
What his breast forges, thai his tongue must vent. 
He would not flatter Keptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. 

It may be that Mr. Guthrie will retire, after the close of the present 
administration, to private life. At all events, it is impossible now to pre- 
dict whether higher honors await him or not. But no matter what may 
be his future career, he has already earned the title of an able lawyer, an 
incorruptible public servant, and an honest man. Of such a character it 
is fit that the dignity should be vindicated and the value made known. 

As a father our subject is most affectionate and devoted. His 
family constitute an object most dear to his heart ; and a desire to ad- 
vance the happiness and comfort of his two daughters is a paramount 
feeling. When not forced abroad in the discharge of public duties, his 
own ffreside forms the point of attraction, where he can always be found. 
With a warm heart and generous impulses, he is the centre of a circle 
of devoted friends. His social qualities are very great. Possessed of fine 
colloquial powers, he never fails to make himself both instructive and 
interesting as a companion ; and always dignified in deportment, yet he 
is easy of access, and especially affable to the young. 

In closing this brief memoir, the remark seems to be called for, that 
the incidents which it records, may not be altogether useless as pre- 
senting for consideration the notice of one who, in defiance of seemingly 
adverse circumstances in early life, has risen to stations of oflScial promi- 
nence and responsibility. Our country, under the benign influence of 
her admirable republican institutions, has furnished many such instances ; 
and it is certainly meet that all such should have an enduring record, if 
for no other purpose than to encourage others, under similar disadvan* 
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tages, to struggle manfully and hopefully with the difficulties which they 
are called to encounter. 

Here ends this brief notice of Mr. Guthrie, w^iich cannot be very satis- 
factory to those who are desirous of knowing much about the able and 
energetic head of the Treasury Department. To write anything hke a 
minute biographical notice of him would require more time and space 
than can now be given to the subject ; and such a notice would comprise 
in a great measure a political and forensic history of the State of Ken- 
tucky for the last quarter of a century. 
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HON JAMES C. DOBBIN 

SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 

Is a native ol Fayetteville, North Carolina, and the eldest child of 
John M. and Ahness C. Dobbin. He was born in 1814, and named 
after his maternal grandfather, James Cochrane, who represented the 
Orange district in Congress during the war of 1812. 

His father, John M. Dobbin, was a merchant in Fayetteville during 
a period of thirty years, and died in 1837, universally regretted. 

At an early age the subject of this memoir was sent to school in his 
native town, where he rapidly acquired the rudiments of a classical 
education. Afterwards he was sent by his father to the school of Mr. 
W. J. Bingham, in Hillsboro', N. C, where he was prepared for col- 
lege. In 1828 he entered the freshman class of the University of 
North Carolina, when he was about fourteen years old. 

At the University he was distinguished for a prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of every duty imposed upon him, as also for a ready and cheer- 
ful observance of all the rules and regulations of that institution. He 
was considerably the youngest member in his class, and for four years 
manfully sustained himself and boldly took his stand among the fore- 
most in that honorable field of rivalry, and in 1832 graduated with high 
distinction in the same class with Hon. Thomas L. Clingman, John 
H. Haughton and Thomas S. Ashe, Esquires, and other distinguished 
gentlemen. Throughout his entire college course Mr. Dobbin was a 
universal favorite with the students and faculty at Chapel Hill, and so 
far had his amiable traits of character won upon the affections of the 
venerable president, Dr. Caldwell, that he has been heard to say in the 
bosom of his family : " It would gladden his heart to be the father of 
such a son as James C. Dobbin." 

After graduating, Mr. Dobbin commenced the study of law in the 
office of the Hon. Robert Strange, at that time one of the judges who pre- 
sided on the Superior CourL Bench, in North Carolina, and under his 
guidance and instruction, devoted two and a half years to the mastery 
of that science which has been denominated the " perfection of reason." 

During a portion of the time that Mr. Dobbin read law with Judge 
Strange he was also an inmate of his house and a member of his fami- 
ly, and thus possessed the advantage of the judge's oral instruction 
during leisure hours, and also laid the foundation of that reciprocal 
affection and esteem that have so increased upon them until long since 
the distinctions of teacher and pupil have passed away, or rather have 
been merged in those of fond companions and bosom friends. 

In 1835, Mr. Dobbin, having read well and closely Coke on Little- 
ton, Blackstone's Commentaries, Chitty's Pleading, Starkie on Evi- 
dence, and such other books as his preceptor had prescribed, and hav- 
ing now attained his majority, he applied for and obtained his license 
to practise law. He immediately opened a law office in Fayetteville, 
N. C, and most assiduously devoted himself to a strict and regular at- 
tendance at it. During office hours, whether clients came or not, he 
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was always in nis office, and this regularity of custom in a short time 
had considerable influence upon his professional success. 

Mr. Dobbin did not, as too many young lawyers do, select an ex- 
tensive circuit in the outset, but wisely husbanded his time and energies 
for a faithful discharge of chamber business in Fayetteville, and in 
attendance upon the County and Superior Courts of Cumberland, Robe- 
son and Sampson. His theory was and still is, " Let a man build up 
a reputation at home, let it radiate and precede him rather than that 
he should precede it." Upon this theory -he has always acted, and 
every extension of his circuit has more resembled a triumph than an 
effort to succeed. 

The first capital case in which Mr. Dobbin appeared was, where one 
negro man was indicted in Cumberland Superior Court, in 1837, for 
the murder of another negro. He had the honor to be associated in 
the defence, with the Hon. Robert Strange, who had just been elected 
U. S. Senator, and had resigned his seat upon the bench. In the man- 
agement of the defence, Mr. Dobbin displayed great subtlety and inge- 
nuity, and in his arguments to the jury, gave evidence of those pecu- 
liar talents that have since ranked him with the most successful and 
ablest criminal advocates in North Carolina. Throughout the range of 
our acquaintance we know of no lawyer's history that is more instruc- 
tive and encouraging to young members of the profession than that of 
Mr. Dobbin. No accidental circumstance occurred by which he 
seized on fame by a single eftbrt. No one case can be cited as that 
which made the man. On the contrary, his practice and reputation 
have daily increased by a faithful and able discharge of duty. In his 
early career, too, " he Avas content to labor and to wait," and not 
ashamed to learn from such luminaries as Toomer Eccles, Strange and 
Henry, who were the leaders at the Fayetteville bar at the time of his 
admission, but with whom he was so shortly to contend. 

He was frequently desired to represent his native county — Cumber- 
land — in the state legislature, but this honor he invariably declined, 
alleging that he was happy and contented in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties, and conceived that he experienced more real joy in the 
bosom of his family than he could ever expect from the excitement of 
political life. To this determination he adhered until 1845, when the 
democratic party nominated him as a candidate to represent them in 
Congress, from the Raleigh district. The nomination was unsought 
and unexpected, and taking into account his youth, his retired hfe, the 
district, and the able men who resided in it, he could not regard it as 
otherwise than an extremely flattering testimonial of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held, and after some hesitation he accepted the 
nomination, and entered upon the campaign. His competitor was his 
old class-mate, John H. Haughton, Esq., an able and talented whig. 
At the close of the campaign, however, Mr. Dobbin was ascertained to 
be elected by a majority of two thousand votes, whilst in the previous 
campaign his democratic predecessor had only beaten his whig rival 
about three hundred votes. 

At the commencement of the 29th Congress, Mr. Dobbin was pre- 
sent and had the honor to be placed upon the committee on contested 
elections, and took a very active part in all its deliberations and reports. 
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In the contested election from Florida, between Cabell and Brocken- 
brongb, Mr. Dobbin was of opinion Cabell was not entitled to his 
seat, and so voted. 

In the New- Jersey contested election between Runk and Farlee, 
he was chairman of the majority committee, and submitted its report. 
In this case he was active and zealous, and labored hard to have the 
cause terminated at an early day. For having satisfied himself that 
nineteen of the students at the college in New-Jersey had a right to vote, 
he was anxious that justice should be done, by declaring that Farlee, 
democrat, was not entitled to his seat, but that Runk, the whig- 
member, was — and his view of the case was finally sustained by a 
majority of the House. 

On the Oregon question Mr. Dobbin spoke. He thought the time 
" for masterly inactivity " had gone by, and he was in favor of sew- 
ing a notice on Great Britain to terminate the joint tenancy. 

On the public land bill, then before Congress, he delivered an able 
and eloquent speech. He rose above party trammels, and said, " I am 
opposed to the policy of ceding these lands to the states in lohich they 
lie^^ — that neither justice nor any other consideration of sound policy re- 
quired it, and appealed to gentlemen to strike that feature from the bill. 

In this speech he advocated the necessity of striking from the sta- 
tute book the tariff act of 1842, and after an elaborate argument, tend- 
ing to prove that it taxed every other branch of industry, for the sole 
purpose of enriching the manufacturer, he proceeded to enforce his 
positions by a reference to the conduct of England, in the following 
beautiful and characteristic remarks : 

" Mr. Chairman, it has fallen to our lot to become actors on the 
theatre of public life at a most remarkable era in the history of the 
world. The human mind, evincing its mighty and mysterious capa- 
bilities, is achieving triumphs at once wonderful and sublime. The 
elements of nature are playthings for it to sport with. Earth, ocean, 
air, lightning, yield subservient in the hands of genius, to minister to 
the wants, the purposes, and the pleasures of man. Science is fast 
developing to the meanest capacity the hidden secrets of nature, 
hitherto unexplored in the researches of philosophy. Education is 
exerting its mild and refining influences to elevate and bless the people. 
The control of electricity is astonishing the world. The power of 
steam is annihilating distance, and making remote cities and towns 
and strangers at once neighbors and friends. Amid these mighty 
movements in the fields of science, literature, and philosophy, the 
liberal spirit of free government, in its steady and onward progress, is 
beginning to accomplish much for the amelioration of the condition of 
the human family, so long the hope of the statesman and the philanthro- 
pist. The illiberal maxims of bad government — ^too long supported from 
false reverence for their antiquity — are beginning to give place to the 
enlightened suggestions of experience. England, the birthplace, is 
proposing to become the grave, of commercial restriction. In that 
land, whose political doctrines are so often the theme of our denun- 
ciation and satire, with all the artillery of landed aristocracy, asso 
ciated wealth, and party vindictiveness leveled at him, there has 
appeared on the stage a learned, a leading premier, Sir Robert Peel, 
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who, blending in his cliaracter much of the philosophy of Burke, the 
bold and matchless eloquence of Chatham, and the patriotism of 
Hampden, has had the moral courage and magnanimity to proclaim 
that he can no longer resist the convictions of experience and obser- 
vation, and that the system of commercial restriction and high protec- 
tion is wrong, oppressive, and should be abandoned. Already, sir, 
has much been done ; already has the British tariff, so long pleaded 
as the excuse for ours, been radically reformed, and in obedience to 
the persevering demand of an outraged people, we hope that the next 
gale that crosses the Atlantic will come laden with the glorious 
tidings of a still greater triumph in the repeal of the corn laws, so 
oppressive to Englishmen and injurious to Americans. 

" And shall we not reciprocate this liberal spirit ? Shall republican 
America, so boastful of her greatness and freedom, be outstripped 
in her career in this cause of human rights by monarchical England ^ 
No, sir — I. do not, cannot, and will not believe it. I have an abiding, 
unshaken, faith in the ultimate triumph of so righteous a cause. Mr. 
Chairman, we may surpass the nations of the earth in science, in 
arms, and in arts ; the genius of our people may attract the admiration 
of mankind — may cause 'beauty and symmetry to live on canvas' 
— may almost make the ' marble from the quarry to breathe and 
apeak' — may charm the world with elegant attainments in poetry 
and learning — but much, very much will be unaccomplished; the 
beauty of our political escutcheon will still be marred while com- 
merce is trammeled, and agriculture and trade depressed by bad 
legislation." 

At the close of the session he returned to Fayetteville and prose- 
cuted his legal pursuits with energy and zeal. 

On the meeting of Congress, he was again in attendance, and on 
the "three million" bill he delivered a speech, which in its range 
embraced the " Mexican war," the " Wilmot Proviso," and the •' ex- 
tension of slave territory," that attracted the attention of the whole 
country, and ranked Mr. Dobbin among the ablest debaters in con- 
gress. 

From this speech, which was much praised at the time as an able 
vindication of southern rights and interests upon constitutional grounds, 
and in a national spirit, we take the liberty of selecting, at random, 
some detached passages, as illustrative of his power of investing the 
most obstruse subjects with a graceful and peculiar charm. 

" Mr. Dobbin next addressed the committee as follows : 

" Mr. Chairman, — I do not rise upon this occasion for the purpose 
of republishing another edition of the history of the Mexican war. Its 
origin, its rise, and its progress, are familiar to the humblest cottager 
of the countty as well as the most active politician in the capital. 
The fame of those gallant soldiers who fought and achieved the bril- 
liant victories of Monterey and Resaca de la Palma, has crossed the 
confines of our own republic, and has elicited the applause and admi- 
ration of the mightiest powers on earth. 

" But, Mr. Chairman, there is a war of recent origin, upon the origin, 
ihe rise, and the progress of which, I do propose to make some re- 
marks this morning : I mean the war recently waged upon the repu" 
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tation, the constitutional rights and domestic institutions of the southern 
states. 

'' Before 1 proceed, then, Mr. Chairman, to reply to the arguments 
used by these gentlemen, I take the liberty of doing what I regret 
these gentlemen did not do, of making, at least, a respectful allusion to 
the constitution. I have always thought, sir, it was the pride and 
boast of Americans that we not only lived in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of a free government, but that our rights, our property, and 
happiness, are protected by k written constitictio7i, which, wq are all 
taught to regard as sacred and inviolable ; a constitution written by 
the same hands that had just wielded the sword in the cause of human 
freedom ; a constitution dictated by hearts burning with an ardent 
love of liberty, and just released from the thraldom of tyranny. And 
when a wise legislator — one who appreciates his responsibility as a 
representative, and his rights as a citizen — is invited into a new field 
of legislation, he turns to the pages of the constitution to learn whether 
he has the constitutional right to act, before he proceeds to the sub- 
ordinate considerations of policy and expediency. And, sir, if there 
ever was a question which should call into exercise all our self- 
control, all our wisdom, all our patriotism, and a strict adherence to 
the constitution, it is this question of slavery — this dangerous rock 
upon which wise and good men have gloomily foreboded that our ship 
of state would one day be wrecked, and the world be called sadly to 
gaze upon the sundered and bleeding fragments of our once glorious 
and happy Union. 

" But if we are true upon this occasion to ourselves — ^true to that 
constitution, the sheet-anchor of our safety — ^this storm-cloud that now 
darkens our political horizon, and threatens to break in its fury and 
scatter desolation and dismay through our wide-spread republic, will 
pass off in harmless silence, and leave behind it a clearer sky and a 
more genial sunshine. Sir, however exalted may be the patriotism, 
however honest the motives, however disinterested the philanthropy, 
of the gentlemen who have originated this scheme, I do not hesitate, 
here in my place, upon the solemn responsibilities of a man and a re- 
presentative, to contend that, in my opinion, it violates that written 
constitution which we have sworn to support ; that it is pregnant with 
mischief to the peace and harmony, and, in the estimation of many 
wise men, with the ultimate destruction of this Union. 

" Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to declaim about this, but to dis- 
cuss it. I scorn to indulge in crimination and recrimination ; and ex- 
citing as this topic is, I still indulge the belief that there is good 
sense enough left — that there is patriotism enough left in this house, to 
enable us ' to reason together' about it, and to remember that this is 
not a noisy debating society, gotten up for amusement, but the House 
of Representatives of a great and proud republic. Sir, I distinctly 
lake the position that slaves are i^ecognized as property under our con- 
i^iitution ; that in that constitution safeguards to protect this peculiar prO" 
■perty are expressly contained ; and that without the incorporation of these 
-'safeguards this glorious Union could not have been consummated. This 
Federal Government exists under the constitution ; it derives all its 
Kiowex fro7n the constitution ; it must be administered by rules prescribed 
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solely % that constitution, and possesses no powers but those * ex- 
pressly delegated to it.' And I contend, sir, that any act of Congress 
which prohibits the citizens of the southern states from carrying 
their slave property with them into territory the common property of 
the United States, violates most palpably the faith and compromises of 
the constitution ; is unwarranted by any clause contained in that instru- 
ment ; is sectional, unequal, oppressive ; because, while it announces 
to the citizens of one section of the Union that they may go and enjoy 
this territory with all their property, in the same breath it notifies the 
citizens of another section, if they go and settle there, they must leave 
their slave property behind them, m which property they have invested 
millions of money under the sacred guarantees of the constitution. 

" Gentlemen say that the South is dwarfed ; that her energies are 
depressed, her moral character injured, and the days of her glory past. 
Well, the South, the slaveholding South, gave you Washington, * the 
father of his country'^ — ' first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.' The South gave you Jefferson, the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, from which the gentleman 
from Ohio quoted. Did Mr. Jefferson suppose, when he said that ' all 
men are created equal,' that this would ever be tortured to support the 
doctrine that slaves should not be held, when it is known that Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who wrote this instrument, was a slaveholder himself all his 
life, and died a slaveholder ? And Mr. Madison, ' the father of the 
constitution,' was a slaveholder. 

" But gentlemen say we are degenerate. In what, sir, are we so 
degenerate 1 In morals ?— in patriotism 1 — in enterprise 1 No, sir, 
no. If in olden times we gave you a Washington— the man who car- 
ried us through the Revolutionary war — ^have we not, in later days, 
given you a Jackson, who led our forces with equal valor and success 
in the last war 1 And yet gentlemen say that we are fallen, and that 
our prosperity is gone ! Sir, there is a measure that has oppressed 
us — ^the tariff law — which has compelled us to bear heavy burdens for 
the benefit of the northern and eastern sections of the country. I ap* 
peal to the gentlemen of the Northwest, who have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the South in the battle of free trade. That victory is 
consummated, and the farmer of the West, as well as the planter of 
the South, are now rejoicing under its operation, and basking in its 
sunshine. I know the patriotism of the Northwest. She has not been 
appealed to in vain in the cause of commercial freedom, and now she 
will again favorably respond in the cause of constitutional right. I 
appeal to the young State of Iowa, which has just come into the 
Union ;— let not her first act be a stab at the constitution. And I 
know I shall not appeal in vain. I appeal to the patriotism of all. I 
appeal to the North to remember the spirit which animated their an- 
cestors, and their feeling of devotion to the principles of justice and 
the Union, which we seek to carry out now. I appeal to the patriot- 
ism of this house. Now, when our constellation of liberty is shedding 
Its bright effulgence throughout the world, let it not be dimmed by 
dividing the cluster. If it be possible let the Federal Union be pre- 
served. Let sectional prejudices be banished from this hall. Let us 
embark in a generous rivalry to do most in compromising, and compro- 
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mising forever, and settling forever, this peace-disturbing, this Union- 
endangering question. But, sir, on this question the South will main- 
tain her rights — let that he understood — and these insidious attempts to 
crush them will be rebuked." 

Having served the term for which he was elected, Mr. Dobbin re- 
turned home, announced that he was not a candidate for re-election, 
and again betook himself to his profession. His efforts in Congress 
gave very general satisfaction to his party, and on his return to the bar, 
his practice was increased rather than diminished. 

Mr. Dobbin has devoted some portion of his leisure to literary pur- 
suits. In 1836 he delivered an address before the Fayette ville Ly- 
ceum, which is replete with bright gems and lofty sentiments, and was 
noticed by E. J. Hale, Esq., in his ably conducted paper. The Fayette- 
ville Observer, in the following complimentary terms : 

" To say that we were pleased with the lecture delivered by James 
C. Dobbin, before the Fayetteville Lyceum, would but feebly express 
our owii and the feelings of the large audience who attended on that 
occasion. To a style flowing, easy and graceful, he united an origin- 
ality and brilliancy of thought, and enunciation clear and distinct, re- 
markable for one so young, and giving promise of a future bright fame 
in the path of his profession, and in that of literature, whose sweets he 
portrayed in such eloquent language." 

We have frequently heard Mr. Dobbin express a high appreciation of 
this beautifully expressed compliment, as one which he recurs to even 
now with sincere but melancholy pleasure, as it was the only public 
compliment that his father lived to hear paid him, and one which he 
had reason to know his father appreciated highly during the brief re- 
mainder of a life then near its close. 

In 1840 he delivered an address before the Franklin Library So- 
ciety, which added to his reputation as an elegant writer and finished 
orator. On the death of James K. Polk, at the request of the citizens 
of Fayetteville, he delivered his eulogy. 

In June, 1850, he was selected to deliver the annual address before 
the two literary societies of the University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill. This address was published at the request of the Philanthropic 
Society, of which he was a member, and is evidently the emanation of 
a mind deeply imbued with the bright and beautiful as spread out in 
nature itself, and as transcribed and reflected in the glowing pages of 
the great masters of literature. 

The allusion to the lamented Judge Gaston, and the address which 
he delivered at the time Mr. Dobbin graduated, is ingeniously done, 
and forms the introduction to his own address, and gives him an op- 
portunity of bearing testimony to the trutlT of Mr. Gaston's teaching, 
in the following beautiful language : 

" Not many years ago it was my lot to form one of the restless 
throng of college youth, who, with buoyant hopes and eager expecta- 
tion, sat as anxious listeners, and drank in with general confidence 
and affectionate admiration, those moral lessons, those encouraging 
maxims, those warning admonitions, so eloquently, so impressively ad- 
dressed to us, by the great, the good, and the lamented Gaston. Well 
do I remember that look of earnest and heartfelt sincerity, with which 
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that venerable man sought to teach us, that ' happiness as well as great- 
ness, enjoyment as well as renown, have no friends so sure as integrity, 
diligence, and independence ;' that ' we are not placed here to waste 
our days in wanton riot or inglorious ease, with appetites perpetually 
gratified and never palled, exempted from all care and solicitude, with 
life ever fresh and joys ever new.' Well do I remember (and may 
none of us ever forget) that thrilling, heart-moving burst of patriotic 
eloquence with which he held up to our gaze the gloomy picture of a 
Union dissolved — ^the sundered, bleeding limbs of a once gigantic body, 
instinct with life and health and vigor ; his proud exultation that 'still 
we are great, glorious, united and free ;' his touching appeal to the 
youth then before him, that surely ' such a country and such a consti- 
tution have claims which cannot be disregarded.' That eloquent les- 
son is now familiar to you all, and a student would blush not to know 
it by heart. That beloved statesman is now beneath the sod. His 
state mourns his loss, and his memory will ever be cherished by all 
vt^ho appreciate virtue, love excellence, and admire learning. He spoke 
the experience of one who had nearly completed the journey of life, 
and had himself played no humble part in the race of honorable am- 
bition. 

"He who now comes at your bidding, hath made but little way in 
his pilgrimage, and might well be content to return, from the dust and 
bustle and turmoil of a thus far busy life, for the first time, to his Alma 
Mater— this starting point in the journey — and assure you who have 
kindly invited him, and who are now panting to enter on " life's fitful 
course," that thus far he hath found the maxims of that lamented states- 
man to be founded in true wisdom—that 'Integrity' is the crowning 
virtue — that 'Labor is not more the duty than the blessing of man' — 
that our beloved country does present to ' the eyes, the hopes, and 
gratitude of man, a picture as lovely and brilliant,' as he painted it in 
his loftiest declamation. And well might I now add, that country now 
— more that ever now — challenges all your wisdom, all your virtue, all 
your patriotism, to uphold and maintain it; to save it from the angry 
strifes of the impetuous and the rash — -the mischievous machinations 
of the ambitious and the selfish — the reckless madness of misguided 
fanaticism y 

He then proceeds to discuss the " exalted pleasures of cultivated 
taste, and the exquisite enjoyments" of him who can luxuriate in the 
green pastures, and amid the fragrant flowers of elegant literature." In 
the midst of his address he makes the following beautiful allusion to 
President Polk: 

"Time was when a striplmg youth was seen here on this same hill, 
struggling with his compeers for the modest prize of the college honors. 
Stern morality tempered his ambition ; diligence bore him through in 
triumph ; parental smiles and greeting friends cheered him as he 
was decked with the university honors. Time passed on. A vast 
multitude throng the eastern portico of the capitol of the republic. 
Fashion and wealth, the curious and the gay, the great men and wise 
of the land are there. For a moment solemn stillness pervades that 
assembly; then the air is rent with the shouts of rejoicing ; for a great 
people have just placed upon the brows of a statesman the highest 
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honors of the proudest republic on earth! Let the aspiring student 
learn and be encouraged by the interesting truth, that that statesman 
was the stripling boy, who began by winning his first honors at the 
University of North Carolina, and ended by wearing that of a mighty 
republic." 

He next proceeds to address the graduating class, and endeavors 
to impress upon their minds love of country, and a true appreciation of 
the inestimable value of the Union, in the following language : 

" And what a country too is that in which your lot is cast, that makes 
us all glory inj;he name of American citizens — that makes us all so 
proud of the past, so proud of the present, so hopeful of the * shadowy 
future !' Poetic imagination is overtasked in the effort to picture its 
real grandeur?; so changeful the scene, so rapid the transition, so won- 
derful its strides from infant weakness to giant manhood ! Once a 
mighty wilderness, a continent of unquelled forests, the home of the 
fierce savage and the howling panther ; now a beautiful land of cul- 
tivated fields, and filled with statesmen, orators, and philosophers \ 
Once a modest flag, adorned with thirteen stars, affixed to a flagstaff 
planted between the mountains and the Atlantic, waved over three 
millions of American freemen ; now a broad ensign, bearing on its 
ample folds, not thirteen^ but tJdrty stars, nailed to a flagstaff, planted, 
not on the narrow confines between the mountains and the Atlantic, 
but on the mountains, on the valleys of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and the great gulf of the south— affording protection not to three but 
to twenty millions of free citizens of an " ocean-bound republic !" Of 
other lands poetic prophecy reveals only sad visions of decay and 
downfall. British genius hath already written of our father land — 

" ' England, like Greece, shall fall despoiled, defaced, 

And weep, the Tadraor of the watery waste. 

The wave shall mock her lone and manless shore, 

The deep shall know her freighted wealth no more; 

And unborn wanderers in the future wood, 

Where London stands, shall ask where London stood.' 

" But if American sons prove worthy of American sires ; — if educa- 
tion be truly the protectress of liberty ; — if time and Christianity, in- 
stead of elevating and blessing, have not debased man — yours is the 
land whose future grandeur and magnificence will continue to baffle 
the conceptions of the wildest imagination. We read in sacred history, 
that for the preservation of the human family, Noah was seen con- 
structing an ark. The fancy of the gifted Headley has graphically 
painted the scene,— that as the huge edifice went up, ' The farmer re- 
turned at evening from his field, and the gay citizen of the ,town drove 
past and christened it ' Noah's Folly,' and the workmen upon it laughed 
as they drove the nails and hewed the plank. But when the terrible 
storm came — upborne on the flood, the heaven-protected ark rose above 
the buried cities and mountains, and floated away on the shoreless 
deep. And when the deluge was stayed, with its inmates unharmed, 
it at last safely reposed on the summit of the sacred mountain Ararat.' 
We read too in profane history that time was when our Washington 
was seen constructing a political, a republican ark, for the final pro- 
tection of human liberty. When with his sage compeers he was rear- 
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ing tile novel edifice, and constructing it of rafters and beams of re- 
publican simplicity and popular freedom, titled nobility and ribboned 
pride in other lands mocked and smiled at it as unjlt for the storms that 
would surely assail it. But this far, under the blessings of Providence, 
amid the terrible events that ever and anon have crushed the rights of 
man elsew^here — amid angry storms and the w^ildest billows of party 
rage^ — upborne on the flood, our heaven-protected ark of freedom still 
floats on, and amid the tempests at their darkest hour there has still 
continued to stream from it a steady light to cheer and gladden and 
encourage. And when that most terrific of tempests shall come — 
(which may God in his mercy avert!) — when domestic fanaticism or 
party rage shall triumph— when the voice of patriotism shall for a mo- 
ment be hushed amid the hoarse clamor of discordant factions — when 
the flood of fraternal strife and sectional hostility shall for a moment 
deluge the land — still may we not cling to the hope of the father of 
his country, that when it shall please heaven to stay the storm, our 
ark may also find its sacred resting-place, a?id that may be on the glori- 
ous Union of the States." 

In the summer of 1848, Mr. Dobbin was importuned to become a 
candidate for the House of Commons, in the Legislature of North 
Carolina. He was elected, and on his first appearance in the house 
was put in nomination as the democratic candidate for speaker, in 
opposition to that sterling whig, Robert B. Gilliam, Esq., of Gran- 
ville county. For three days the balloting was continued without 
an election, so nearly was the house divided. On the fourth day, 
Mr. Dobbin authorized his friend Daniel W. Courto, Esq., of Rock- 
ingham, to withdraw his name from before the body, whereupon 
Mr. Gilliam was elected, and the house soon after organized. Mr. 
Dobbin was placed upon the judiciary committee and took a promi- 
nent part in all its deliberations, as well as a distinguished part in 
the discussion of all the important matters before the house. At this 
session of the legislature, the philanthropist Miss Dix memorialized 
that body to erect an asylum for the insane. The memorial was 
referred to a select committee, of which Johp W. Ellis, Esq., of 
Rowan, was chairman, and through him a bill was reported to the 
house, favorable to the prayer of the memorialist. In the mean time 
Mr. Ellis was elected one of the judges of the Superior Court, and 
forthwith resigned his seat in the legislature. Some days after, the 
Hoii. Kenneth Rayner moved that the bill introduced by Mr. Ellis 
on the subject of the asylum, be taken up, and that one hundred 
thousand dollars be appropriated for its erection. This motion Mr. 
Rayner seconded in a speech of great power, eloquence and beauty ; 
but the motion was negatived by a vote, ayes 44, noes 66, under 
circumstances which induced the belief the bill could not pass. The 
amiable and beloved wife of Mr. Dobbin, a day or two before Mr. 
Rayner spoke, had just been committed to her mother earth, and he 
was not in attendance on the house. Miss Dix, anxious for the fate 
of the bill, and having confidence in Mr. Dobbin's influence and power 
before the legislature, had him waited upon, and reminded of his wife^s 
request that he would advocate and support that measure. The appeal 
could not be withstood and he promised to ^ry on the coming day. 
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"When the house met, Mr. Dobbin was present. The bill had been 
reconsidered on the previous day, and was pending on a motion to 
appropriate $25,000. This amount Mr. Dobbin moved to strike out, 
and proposed as a substitute a plan to impose a tax that in four 
years would raise the sum of $85,000 ; and in the advocacy of the 
measure he delivered one of the most eloquent, thrilling and heart- 
touching speeches that was ever delivered in the capitol of North 
Carolina. On resuming his seat, the bill passed its second reading 
by a vote of 101 ayes to 10 noes. The rules were immediately 
suspended, on motion of the Hon. Edward Stanley, that the bill might 
be put upon its third reading, which it passed by a vote of 91 to 9, 
and nearly every one of the nine assigned some special reason why 
he had not voted in the affirmative. The Raleigh Register, a whig 
paper, in alluding to Mr. Dobbin's speech upon the asylum bill, says; 
" The speech of Mr. Dobbin, in favor of the bill, was one of the most 
touchingly beautiful efforts that we have ever heard. Its noble and 
eloquent conception, impressive delivery, and the circumstances 
wiiich prompted and attended it, all combined to render it truly worthy 
the occasion," 

Another leading whig paper, the Fayettemlle Observer, says, 
"There vv^ere few dry eyes in the large assembly of members and 
audience during Mr. Dobbin's speech." 

At the same session of the legislature, the Central Rail-road bill 
was introduced, which proposed that North Carolina should subscribe 
two million dollars towards completing the scheme. The fate of the 
bill was for a long time doubtful. The route proposed was not cal- 
culated directly to benefit Mr. Dobbin's county, and many contended 
the road would materially injure his constituents. Mr. Dobbin listen- 
ed for a while to all that could be said for and against the measure — ^ 
discarded strictly sectional legislation as detrimental even to the 
interests of those counties that apparently received no benefit, and 
finally gave vent to his liberal and patriotic sentiments in a speech of 
great power and beauty, in which he declared that the glory, the 
honor, and prosperity of his native state, were matters of far higher 
importance in his estimation, than any political distinction that could 
av/ait him, and whatever the result might be upon his destiny, he 
was prepared to abide it, rather than that his beloved state — a pat- 
tern to others for the practice of honesty and integrity, and all the 
comely virtues which the nation felt proud of, should be pointed at 
as a state that slept whilst her younger sisters labored — a state 
that retrograded whilst others prospered and became a lure to tempt 
our children to forsake the homesteads of their fathers and the state 
of their nativity. The bill passed, and the Register, in alluding to 
Mr. Dobbin's effort in its behalf, says, " Mr. Dobbin was frequently 
applauded by the members in spite of the chairman's efforts to pre- 
serve decorum. Indeed, a man must be stoically indifferent to the 
welfare of his state, not to be moved by such eloquent appeals." 

The influence of Mr. Dobbin in the legislature was strongly exem- 
plified in the fate of a bill which he superintended in the house for the 
benefit of his immediate constituents. It was a bill for the erection of a 
plank road from Fayetteville to Salisbury. It was the Jlrst plank road 
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projected in North Carolina, or indeed in any sontliern state ; and wher 
Mr. Dobbin asked for an appropriation of $80,000 from the state to 
aid in its completion, the members smiled, and voted the proposition 
down. On a future day he had the bill reconsidered, and substituted 
$120,000 for $80,000, and after elucidating the subject, and contend- 
ing that it would be a profitable investment on the part of the state, 
the bill passed ; and every assertion made by Mr. Dobbin has been 
more than realized, the state having made a net profit thus far of 
$2,647 37, from the fact that the dividends and premiums on the state 
bonds have exceeded the amount of interest paid on the investment. 
The result now is, that plank roads are looked upon with universal fa 
vor throughout North Carolina, and in all the other southern states. 
At this session of the legislature we believe Mr. Dobbin could have at 
tained a seat upon the Superior Court bench, in supply of one of the 
two vacancies that existed, but it is understood he declined being pu^ 
in nomination, preferring to practise at the bar, rather than to preside 
on the bench, the more especially as his practice yields a much larger 
revenue than the salary of a judge. Mr. Dobbin was returned to tjie 
next session of the legislature, and on the first ballot was elected speaker 
of the House of Commons. The debates were strong and violent, but 
the impartial, mild and dignified bearing of the speaker commanded 
respect, and his call to order, in a voice peculiarly clear and distinct, 
invariably had the desired eflect. 

As a legal adnser Mr. Dobbin is remarkably cautious in coming to 
conclusions, is a sound lawyer and safe counsellor. He seldom gives 
an off-hand opinion, and. generally consults authorities before he ven- 
tures to advise. But this once done, he is firm in his position, and in- 
variably sustains himself with an ability that generally commands suc- 
cess. In North Carolina we have more learned jurists than James C. 
Dobbin, but in the combined character of lawyer and advocate he has 
few superiors in the state. In the management of his causes before a 
jury, he excels in an eminent degree. Sometimes he addresses them in 
a,plain, simple, colloquial strain, which is best described under the ap- 
pellation of a free and eas,i/ chat, during which a perfect understanding 
between him and the jury seems to be established. This done, he 
rises as the occasion demands, and leads his hearers from point to 
point' with a directness and clearness that leaves them no room to 
mistake his aim. If the cause demands a lengthy argument it is in- 
terspersed with episodes of a pleasant and agreeable character, that 
rarely fail to interest and please. The character of Mr. Dobbin's 
eloquence is somewhat difficult to describe. It is always calm, mild, 
insinuating and persuasive, resembling usually the gentle rivulet more 
than the mountain torrent, until some passing incident suggests a 
bright thought or beautifid figure ; suddenly the scene is changed, the 
inspiration of the moment lends a new charm to all lie says — the 
bright conceptions of his mind are clothed in drapery the most chaste 
and beautiful, and whilst his clear but mellow voice discourses music 
to the ear, the susceptibilities of his own nature are roused into lively 
action, and find a ready sympathy in the tender feelings of the heart. 

By this rare combination of gifts he is enabled to please, win, 
captivate and affect the heart, and convince the judgment, and is 
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almost irresistible before a jury when the issue is life or deatli. An- 
other element of Mr. Dobbin's success may be traced to his skill in 
the examination of a witness, whether he is for or against his client, 
and the peculiar tact which he possesses in the management of the 
most minute circumstance that may exist in his cause. We may be 
mistaken in our attempt to disclose the elements of Mr. Dobbin's 
success. Be that as it may, the fact is indisputable, no man of his 
age in North Carolina has been so successful in the management ot 
capital criminal causes. It is now a rare thing for a felon to be tried 
on his circuit, but that he is employed for the defence. We have 
heard him prosecute, and have listened to his efforts, even then with 
delight, but have always thought that he labored as if under some 
restraint, and have fancied that the difference between his defence 
and prosecution was as the difference between the song of a sweet 
warbler in the free and open air, and the same bird attempting to sing 
when imprisoned within a fowler's cage. We cannot better give an 
estimate of Mr. Dobbin's eloquence, in his moments of happy inspira- 
tion, than by a reference to the part he bore in the late national demo- 
cratic convention in Baltimore. Forty-eight ballots had been cast, 
and apparently the nomination of a candidate for President was as far 
distant as ever, and the wildest excitement prevailed throughout the 
vast assemblage. For ten successive hallotings the name of Franklin 
Pierce had fallen still-born upon the convention, as Virginia on the 
37th, and Maine and New-Hampshire and Yirginia on the 38th 
ballot, and so on to the 48th inclusive, had voted for Mr. Pierce. 
Still no enthusiasm was yet created in his behalf, and no other states 
seemed ready to wheel into line. On the 49th ballot. North Carolina 
had determined to cast her vote for Franklin Pierce, and James C. 
Dobbin was about to give it. It was not in his nature, at such a time, 
to cast a silent vote. He felt that the wild and conflicting elements 
needed but a master-mind to grasp and wield them to a new candi- 
date. He made the attempt, and in a burst of eloquence swept the 
convention to the flood, which led to Pierce's nomination. Even the 
Virginia papers award to Mr. Dobbin the high credit we have just 
assigned to him. The Norfolk Argus says, '' The eflect of Mr. Dob- 
bin's speech was magical. Georgia followed North Carolina, then 
came Alabama, and then state after state in rapid succession, until 
283 votes were recorded for the brave son of the granite state, and in 
the twinkling of an eye all was sunshine and enthusiasm, where but 
an instant before clouds had cast their shadows." And a correspondent 
of the same paper says : " You are right in according to the Hon. J. 
C. Dobbin, of Fayetteville, N. C, the honor of creating the 'magical 
effect' which carried the nomination of General Pierce as with a 
whirlwind." And the Soutkside Democrat, published in Petersburgh, 
satisfied that Virginia had the honor of first voting for Mr. Pierce, 
says, " It was the Hon. James C. Dobbin, of Fayetteville, N. C, who 
announced the vote of North Carolina, and at the same time spoke in 
favor of Gen. Pierce's nomination. This speech of Mr. Dobbin was 
decidedly the best speech made in the convention. It was made at a 
critical moment, it was exactly to the purpose, it was eloquent and 
stirring. In our opinion it contributed more to the nomination of Gen 
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Pierce than all other causes combined. It excited an enthusiasm for 
him which spread like fire throughout the southern delegation." 

In the private walks of life Mr. Dobbin is beloved and held in high 
estimation by all who know him, and possesses the confidence and 
affections of a large number of friends and admirers. In his habits he 
is somewhat retired, and seems to prefer the family circle, and its 
joys and pleasures, more than the amusements of fashionable life. 
Mr. Dobbin, in 1838, married Louisa, daughter of the late Gabriel 
Holmes, of New-Hanover. He has for a number of years been a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian church. He is yet a young 
man, but one on whom the hopes of many in North Carolina are cen- 
tred, as one who will adorn any station— as one who, if spared, will 
add lustre to the virtues which already characterize and distinguish 
the Old North State. 

Note. — Since this sketch was written, Mr. D. has served another session in the 
legislature, and been appointed Secretary of the Navy ; of the impression made 
by his appointment, and the reception it has met from the press and people, we 
need say nothing. Men of all parties endorse the sagacity of the President in 
the selection he has made. — J. L. 
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JEFFERSOlsr DAVIS, 

SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Colonel Jefferson Davis, the subject of this memoir, is a native 
of Kentucky. During infancy, his father removed to the Territory of 
Mississippi, now Wilkinson county. Young" Davis, after an academic 
course at home, entered Transylvania College, Kentucky, where he 
remained until his appointment as cadet, and was sent to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in 1842. 

In June, 1828, he graduated at that institution, was appointed a brevet 
second Lieutenant, and served as an infantry and staff officer upon the 
Northern frontier until 1833, exhibiting such ability that he was then 
promoted to a first lieutenancy in the new regiment of Dragoons. He 
served throughout the celebrated " Black Hawk war" in the North West, 
doing efficient service, often being detailed upon important and danger- 
ous duties. During this campaign, the celebrated Indian chief, Black 
Hawk, was captured, and while in captivity he formed an attachment 
for the gallant young Lieutenant that only ceased with the life of that 
brave Indian. From 1833 to 1835 he served on the Western frontier, 
and was engaged in the expedition against the Camanches and Pawnees, 
which first penetrated their mountain fastnesses, and reduced them to the 
necessity of sueing for a treaty of peace. 

In 1835 he resigned his commission, and returned to Mississippi, re- 
suming civil life in the peaceful occupation of a cotton planter, — employing 
his leisure hours in the prosecution of those studies, a thorough knowledge 
of which has since enabled him to take an enviable stand among the 
statesmen and practically scientific men of the day. Thus engaged, 

" Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife" 

he remained but little known beyond his immediate neighborhood, until 
1843, when he emerged into public life, taking an active part in behalf 
of the democracy of his state, making such an impression upon the peo- 
ple, that in 1844 they chose him Presidential elector for the state at 
large, on the "Polk and Dallas" ticket. In Koveraber, 1845, he was 
elected congressional representative, in which capacity he remained until 
July, 1846, when, although absent from his state attending Congress, he 
was unanimously elected their Colonel by the celebrated first regiment 
of Mississippi volunteers, then enlisting for the war with Mexico. Upon 
notification of this, he immediately resigned his seat in Congress, and 
after procuring for his regiment, against mucb opposition and prejudice, 
the arms since so celebrated, and known from the effective use his men 
made of them, as the " Mississippi Rifies," he hastened to join his men 
at New Orleans, en route for the seat of war, and soon reinforced General 
Taylor upon the Rio Grande. 

It would far exceed the limits of this memoir to give even a resume of 
the part which he, with his gallant Mississippi an s, took in that memorable 
campaign. Suffice it to say that he won for himself a memorable name 
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at Monterey and Buena Vista, — the part that lie took in the latter vic- 
tory being such that he is now famiharly known by the sohiiquet of 
" Buena Vista." 

The late General Taylor, in his dispatch of March 6th, 1847, with 
characteristic brevity, says : " The Mississippi riflemen, under Col. Davis, 
were highly conspicuous for their gallantry and steadiness, and sustained 
throughout the engagement the reputation of veteran troops. Brought 
into action against an immensely superior force, they maintained them- 
selves for a long time unsupported, and with heavy loss, and held an 
important part in the field until reinforced. Col, Davis, tliough severely 
wounded, remained in the saddle until the close of the action. His dis- 
tinguished coolness and gallantry at the head of his regiment on this dag 
entitle him to the particular notice of the government.^'' 

At the expiration of the term of enlistment of his regiment, he was or- 
dered home with the mere handful that was left of his gallant men ; and 
while in ISTew Orleans, he received from President Polk a commission as 
Brigadier General of volunteers. Considering this an invasion of the 
rights of the States — a power usurped by Congress and by them vested 
in the President — and a violation of that provision of the Constitution 
which reserves to the States respectively the appointment of the officers 
of the militia, he consistently declined the tempting offer, and continued 
his homeward journey by the Mississippi river to enjoy domestic quiet, 
and recover of a wound received at Buena Vista which threatened to maim 
him for life. 

His progress homeward was a continuous triumphal procession. 

In 184Y he received an Executive appointment as United States Sena- 
tor to fill a vacancy, and at the ensuing session of the State Legislature, 
was unanimously elected to the same post for the next six years. 

The following incident, which is said to have occurred while he was a 
member of the House, will serve to illustrate the high promise of states- 
manship exhibited by him in his first speech before that body. 

It was the habit of ex-President John Q. Adams, then in the House 
of Representatives, to closely observe new members, always seating 
himself near when they were about making their Parliamentary debut, 
eyeing them and listening attentively — sitting out their speech if 
it pleased him, but soon leaving if it did not. When Colonel Davis had 
arisen for the first time on the floor, Mr. Adams, as usual, took a seat near 
him, and was soon absorbed in close attention. Those who knew this 
habit of the " old man eloquent," soon perceived that the new member 
had impressed him deeply. He sat until the conclusion of the speech 
— his attention riveted upon the orator ; and then arose, and crossing 
over to some of his friends, remarked, "That young man, gentlemen, is 
no ordinary man. He will make his mark yet, mind me." 

While in the Senate, he was chairman of the committee on military 
affairs, rendering, by reason of his thorough acquaintance with its busi- 
ness, efficient service to that branch of the government he now adminis- 
ters so ably. Being a Southerner, a Jeffersonian State's Rights man, and 
a believer in the "right of instruction," he took an active part in the 
debates of the day upon the slavery questions, advocating the rights of the 
States and of the South so ably as at once to place himself in the front 
rank of the Democratic leaders. 
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In September, 1851, after the withdrawal of General Quitman as can- 
didate for Governor of Mississippi, Colonel Davis accepted a call of the 
democracy to fill the vacant candidacy, and at once resigned his seat in 
the Senate from a principle entertained by him that the public had a 
right to indicate his post of duty, and that no citizen should be a candi- 
date for one office while holding another. Although he became a candi- 
date only some four or five weeks before the election took place, and 
was suffering from severe illness during that time, while his opponent had 
been stumping the State for several months before the Colonel's" an- 
nouncement of his acceptance, and continued to do so zealously to the 
last day of the canvass : still, by the popularity of his name alone, Mr. 
Davis reduced the majority that the opposition had shown at the " Con- 
vention election," two months previous, of some Y,500 to only 999. Had 
the election been but a week or two later, or had he been able to take 
the stump, it is both demonstrated by the figures, and admitted by his 
opponents, that he would have triumphed. 

He remained upon his plantation, Briarfield, content in the quiet of 
his family, only leaving home to advocate, in his own State, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee, the election of General Pierce, until his appointment as 
Secretary of War, the post he now holds with so much credit to the 
choice of the President, and advant^ige to that arm of the Government. 

In stature. Colonel Davis is of medium size, slender and straight : his 
habits active, energetic, and assiduous ; his carriage dignified and mili- 
tary. His manners are affable, courteous, and frank ; his passions — slow 
to work — are deep and lasting, his friendships and enmities being equally 
hearty. His mind is active ; his judgment strong ; his perceptions clear ; 
his reflection deep, and his acquirements thorough and extensive. 

In politics, he is a JefFersonian and a strict constructionist. As a pub- 
lic man, he has ever acted upon his cardinal principle, that no one should 
seek office; or, having become apubhc man, decline to serve the people 
in whatever capacity they should desire his services ; that having become 
a public man, he is, so long as he remains such, a servant of the people, 
and, as such, should permit them, rather than himself, to choose in what 
capacity he should act. 

A stranger would at once say of Mi'. Davis, that he was a clear, strong- 
headed, common-sense man ; cautious and wary in taking his premises, 
certain and irresistible in his conclusions from them. This is the secret 
of his success in life — he neve?- commits a folly. It is to his practical 
sagacity, in a great measure, that he is indebted for his success. N'o art 
of his adversary can draw him into collateral or immaterial issues; he 
selects the best ground, and wages his battle thei^e. Although his ac- 
quaintance with books is large, yet he makes no unnecessary display of 
learning. As a speaker, Mr. Davis is earnest and fluent — his language, 
though never ornate, is always vigorous ; and it may safely be said that 
he never uses two words where one will answer his purpose. 

We should be glad to add to our notice of him as a pubhc man, from 
the materials at hand, a few of those incidents which reveal so accu- 
rately the personal traits of his character ; but the design of our work 
will limit us. As a private citizen, he is no less entitled to praise than 
as a faithful pubhc officer ; it is the perfect private citizen who makes 
the perfect public man. 
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His success in life has been the result of his own exertions, and not of 
that good luck which the world (little understanding what the word im- 
ports) so often ascribes to those who rise unaided to distinction. l!^o man 
knew better how to time his efforts ; and while he never wasted his force 
on worthless and unattainable objects, he well knew when to take advan- 
tage of opportunities — and when once he decided, no man pursued his 
object with more fearlessness or energy. Free from all intolerance of 
spirit, he yet never fails to show his scorn of falsehood or meanness. 
Without ostentation, either in his manners or style of life, he always 
maintains the air and polish of a gentleman, and lives surrounded by all 
the elegance and refinements which are the type of a well disciplined 
taste. 

We commend his example to the young men of our country who yearn 
for honor and reward. There is a noble field in our great Republic, 
where our institutions not only guarantee the freest competition, but 
invite it. 
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CALEB CUSHIlSrG, 

ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Is well known througbout the United States as a distinguished politician 
and eminent scholar. Mr. Gushing was born in Salisbury, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, in January, 1800, and consequently is now in his fifty- 
fourth year. His father, belonging to one of the most respectable old 
families of Massachusetts, was extensively engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness, by which he acquired a handsome fortune. Caleb Cushing entered 
Harvard College when very young, and graduated in the eighteenth year 
of his age. He commenced the study of the law at Cambridge, and 
was appointed tutor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard 
College, which place he held for two years, and then removed to New- 
buryport, to engage in the practice of law. In his profession he was 
very successful, and acquired the reputation of a good lawyer. The 
political career of Mr. Cushing commenced in 1825, when he was chosen 
a representative from ISTewburyport to the lower house of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. In 1 826, he was elected a member of the State Senate. 
Both these places he filled with ability, and to the satisfaction of his con- 
stituents. After this he continued in the practice of the law for two 
years ; and in 1829 he went to Europe on a tour of pleasure and observation. 
On his return, he prepared for the press and published his " Reminiscences 
of Spain," a work which added much to his literary reputation. He also 
appeared as the author of a "Historical and Political Review of the 
Revolution in France," in 1830. About the same time he was a con- 
tributor to the North American Review, writing mainly on historical and 
legal subjects. Mr. Cushing was again elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1833 and 1834. He made several unsuccessful runs for 
Congress, but was finally elected to represent the North Essex District in 
1835. His congressional career continued for four consecutive terms, or 
eight yeai-s, viz : from 1835 to 1843. Having commenced public life as 
a friend of John Quincy Adams, Mr. Cushing acted with the whig party, 
both in the State Legislature and in Congress, until the administration 
of John Tyler, when he was one of the few whigs who ventured to sus- 
tain the course of that president in abandoning his political friends. The 
consequence to Mr, Cushing was his separation from the whig party, and 
eventually his connexion with the democratic party for the last ten 
years. 

As a member of Congress he evinced decided ability, and his speeches 
and reports showed in the most favorable light his statesmanlike qualifi- 
cation. In 1843, President Tyler nominated Mr. Cushing as one of his 
cabinet, but the Senate refused to confirm the nomination, owing to his 
political course and the peculiar position of parties at the time. There- 
upon the president nominated him as commissioner to China, and the 
Senate assented to the appointment. He left the United States in the 
summer of 1843, and proceeded to China by the Mediterranean and 
overland route. In 1844, he negotiated a treaty with the Chinese govern- 
ment, estabhshing, for the first time, diplomatic relations between the two 
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countries. He returned to the United States by way of Mexico, having 
accomplished the important business of his mission, and passed around 
the globe within the short period of a year. On his return home, Mr. 
Gushing made a visit to Minnesota Territory, as was supposed for the 
purpose of taking up his residence there. He, however, returned to 
JSfewburyport in 1846, and was again elected to represent that town in 
the legislature. In that body he was the most prominent member at the 
session of 1847, when the Mexican war was at its height. He acted 
with the democratic members in advocating the policy of that war, and 
for appropriating $20,000 for equipping the Massachusetts Regiment of 
Volunteers, at the expense of the State. When this proposition was 
defeated, Mr. Gushing advanced the money from his own means, and the 
regiment was made ready for service. 

He was chosen colonel of the regiment, and accompanied it to the 
Rio Grande, in Mexico, in the spring of 1847, being attached to the 
army under command of General Taylor. Soon after his arrival in the 
Mexican territory, he was appointed a Brigadier General in the United 
States army, and several regiments of volunteers were placed under his 
command. Hostilities having ceased on the northern line. General 
Gushing being anxious for more active service, was, at his own request, 
transferred to the army of General Scott. It was not, however, his 
fortune to be engaged in any of the brilliant actions of the war ; and after 
various services as a commandant at San Angel and other places, he 
returned home on the restoration of peace. In 1847, while he was in 
Mexico, General Gushing was nominated by the democrats of Massachu- 
setts as their candidate for governor. This movement was owing to the 
part he had taken in support of the war, and was done without consul- 
tation with him. It doubtless greatly improved his position with the 
democratic party in the State and nation, and the increased, though of 
course, unsuccessful vote given to him, compared with the democratic 
vote of the previous year, was flattering to General Gushing, and his 
fiiends who had urged the nomination. In 1848, General Gushing was 
a zealous laborer in behalf of the election of General Gass, acting on all 
occasions with the union democrats and against the free soil party. In 
1850, he was, for the fifth time, elected a member of the legislature from 
Newburyport, and was active in that body in opposing the coalition of 
the democrats with the free soil party, which caused the election of 
Gharles Sumner to the United States Senate. In 1851, the office of 
Attorney General of Massachusetts was offered to General Gushing by 
Governor Boutwell, but he dechned the honor. The legislature of 1852 
having created an additional Justice of the Supreme Court, General 
Gushing was appointed to the office. It is admitted that he performed 
the duties of his seat on the bench with ability and integrity, and as a 
judge, he acquired an enviable popularity. In person, General Gushing 
is tall and slender, with dark complexion and pleasing address. His 
habits are of the most active and industrious character, and his friends 
have great confidence that he will acquit himself in the duties of a 
cabinet office with the same ability that he has shown in the various other 
public stations he has occupied. 

There are some men so nicely tempered in the elements of their being 
that, to use the language of natural science, they seem formed to be 
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^^ perfect conductors" of the better sympathies, at least, of all with whom 
they are thrown into contact. Without any conscious effort or design 
on their part, and, indeed, because they cannot avoid it, they enter at 
once into the feelings and appreciate the views of others around them, 
and find their hearts beating in unison with the circle of which they 
happen, for the time, to form a part. They are instinctively interested 
in others, and have the power of interesting others in themselves without 
any conscious effort to do so. A free interchange of thought and feeling 
between themselves and others takes place almost at the moment of 
contact, and they have the happy art of throwing themselves at once 
into the position of other minds, and of appreciating such views of things 
as that position presents. To pronounce such men insincere, unstable, 
and destitute of any fixed opinions and principles — to regard them as 
under the control of mere selfish policy and aiming at universal popular 
favor, would evince an utter want of discrimination, and would be the 
grossest misrepresentation of the class of men whom we are describing. 

Receiving from the hands of his Maker a temperament of this peculiar 
character, General Gushing is happily fitted for distinction both in social 
and professional life, and for the general offices of a public speaker ; and 
to this temperament in part, must be attributed his achieved and 
acknowledged eminence In each of these particulars. It would not be 
easy for him to avoid being the life of every social circle of which he is 
a part, or becoming thoroughly identified for the time with his client, 
or engaging the attention at once of any assembly in which he is called 
to speak. With a ready command of language, for which he is indebted, 
in part to the habitual reading of the best writers of our own tongue, and of 
the classics of other languages, and a happy susceptibility by which he 
kindles at once with the spirit of his occasion, he is never long on his 
feet without saying what the occasion demands, and making himself 
understood and felt. 

As to the peculiar cast of General Cushing's mind as it developes itself, 
especially in his forensic efibrts, it is rather to be classed wdth such as 
seize at once upon the great and broad principles of justice and common 
sense in the case, and bring those principles to bear, than among that 
class which spend their strength in eliminating nice and subtle distinc- 
tions, and which astonish othei'S by the precision with which such 
distinctions are drawn out. Though blessed by a kind Providence with 
the means of securing a library of extensive I'ange -and of great value, 
the materials which he draws from this resource are never paraded for 
display, nor can his mind be characterized as a depository of the thoughts 
of other men ; though he still knows how, with singular propriety, wheii 
occasion requires, to apply a choice saying, either of the ancients or 
moderns, to a passing exigency. 

General Gushing excels many eminent men in his thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and in his quick and instinctive insight into the cha- 
racter of individual men. He knows how to approach men of all classes 
and of all prejudices, and to impress himself upon them ; and if there 
be any w^eakness especially, eitlier in the character or the argument of' 
his adversary, none is more ready than he to lay his finger upon it, and 
hold it up in a clear and striking light. 

Another characteristic by which General Gushing is, bg.ppily fitted fm 
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the office of an advocate, and of a general public speakeiyis a ready 
facility in illustration, and a command of those materials for this purpose 
which are supplied by the conduct and sayings of others with whom he 
has been brought into contact, either by personal acquaintance or by 
reading. Throwing himself, in his illustrations and anecdotes, as his 
temperament qualifies him to do, into the position and feelings of those 
of whom he is speaking, his narrations are always vivid and possessed 
of a quickening power ; and if there be any man who knows how to 
associate ideas in a manner at once natural and yet unusual and strik- 
ing, so as to produce a pleasurable surprise and wake up even a sluggish 
and melancholy mind, it is certainly he. 

With no time or disposition to enter into the practical and laborious 
part of agricultural life, or of horticulture, his tastes run decidedly in 
that direction, and his means allow him to indulge them. To listen to 
him in an agricultural meeting, or in a road-side conversation with an 
agricultural man, one would easily discover that he had much real sym- 
pathy with that class of men. 

In his theological views and sympathies he is about equally removed 
from that class of theologians, who look for everything good and true, 
and important, only in the past, and from those who despise the ancients, 
and seem to have no regard but for things either new or future ; and he 
would take as much pleasure in discovering and magnifying a point of 
agreement between himself and a controversialist of another sect, as some 
men do in holding up and substantiating a point of difference. With his 
tendencies toward a medium between both extremes of ultraism, he would 
be equally at home and equally in place in leading onward in some men- 
tal movement, or in holding back and moderating a movement as the 
exigency might require. 

The above outhne denotes a life of varied action not often to be met 
with. From a graduate at an early age, we trace him to the tutor, the 
lawyer, traveller, legislator, diplomatist, explorer, and soldier, and in each 
successive sphere of employment we find the same perseverance, irre- 
pressible activity, indomitable energy, and capacity to meet the require- 
ments of any branch of the public service. 

Without taking into the account his orations and occasional addresses 
before literary and scientific institutions, his literary, historical, and poli- 
tical productions have been very numerous. Although he stands in the 
foremost rank as a debater and public speaker, prompt, fluent, vigorous, 
and self-possessed, his ability in this respect does not form the principal 
feature in his intellectual character. He possesses an intrepid and execu- 
tive genius. There is work, resolution, and endurance in him, as well as 
learning, eloquence, and facility in literary composition. 

His energy and vigor, both of mind and body, his thorough acquaint- 
ance with all the higher business of life, civil and military ; his command 
of speech and pen, and the adaptability of his talents, and generality of 
his acquirements, remind us of the men of the same traits of character 
and the same versatility of life, who figure, under similar circumstances, 
in the annals of the ancient repubhcs. 
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JAMES CAMPBELL, 

POSTMASTER-aENERAL. 

The present Postmaster-General of the United States, is the youngest 
member of the cabinet of President Pierce, except the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Dobbin. Mr. Dobbin is thirty-nine years of age, and Mr. 
Campbell forty. It is a significant characteristic of American progress 
that our young men wield great, if not commanding power in pubhc affairs* 
Nor is this the case to the exclusion of men of riper years. It is the 
result of a great political and social necessity. Fortunes, in this country, 
are constantly changing hands, and we have no such institutions fostered 
by our laws as the system of old and honorable families. The son of 
the rich man of to-day, may, in his turn, be the father of the poor man 
of to-morrow. Nor are the glittering heights of fame and influence 
always attainable by the offspring of wealthy parents. Hence it is, that 
self-education and self-reliance are the marked elements of the American 
character. Hence it is, that long before an Englishman may be said to 
be ready to begin the world, the citizen in this great Republic is probably 
an influential legislator, or a leading man in his own community. The 
amount of service that one man may thus confer upon his country and 
upon his fallow beings, cannot very readily be over-estimated. Our old 
men are not the less serviceable because they begin public life early. 
The school they pass through before they reach the Psalmist's age, is 
not only valuable to them but to their children, and their children's 
children, and thus the intellects that pass from the stage are constantly 
revived and renewed in those who follow them. 

James Campbell is the son of an adopted citizen. His father emi- 
grated from Ireland, at the close of the last century ; and by his indus 
try and thrift, was enabled to give his children a thorough education. 
The object of our sketch exhibited, at an early day, those sterling traits 
of character which have made him so influential and so successful through 
life. He became a member of the bar, resolved upon success. His per 
severing, energetic, prompt, and inquiring mind soon gave him a high 
rank among the proverbially able, acute, and eloquent members of the 
legal profession in Philadelphia; and at the age of twenty-nine he was 
appointed judge of the court of common pleas of that city and county — 
having been unanimously recommended for that station by the delegates 
in the Legislature from the county, and unanimously confirmed by the 
state senate. His position was well calculated to task his intellect and 
his firmness ; but, during nine years, he discharged its various duties, 
onerous and exacting, to the satisfaction of all parties. At the end of 
that time (1850), the Judiciary was made elective, by a change in the 
constitution of Pennsylvania; and at the first ensuing election, in 1851, 
Judge Campbell, while on the common pleas bench, was nominated by 
the democratic party one of the ^ve democratic candidates for the 
supreme court of the state. The Convention which placed his name 
before the people for that high position was composed mainly of lawyers, 
including some of the most eminent and distinguished intellects of the 
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state. Two thirds of this body voted for the nomination of Judge 
Campbell. In their address to the people, sustaining their selections, 
they spoke of Judge Campbell in the following eloquent terms : — 

'* Naturally modest and unobtrusive, although possessed of excellent 
talents and extensive legal attainments, he has not sought opportunities 
to exhibit himself before the public. He has performed his duties with 
exemplary fidelity, and his legal opinions have been marked for their 
accuracy, perspicuity, and system. In all the relations of life. Judge 
Campbell has sustained an unblemished reputation. Pure, well educated, 
honest, and inflexible ; combining with these, gentlemanly deportment 
and manners, he possesses a strong mind and sound judgment. He has 
a large circle of warm and devoted friends, who have known him from 
his youth, and who rejoice in his elevation, by the energy of his cha- 
racter, to the .position which he holds, and also cherish him for his inte- 
grity, talents, and social virtues." 

But, notwithstanding this high ti'ibute to a tried and trusted jurist, 
and to an esteemed and irreproachable citizen, he was defeated at the 
election. It is not necessary that we should dwell upon the causes 
which produced this result. Suffice it to say that Judge Campbell was 
defeated solely by a sectarian combination of bigotry and intolerance. 
During all this excitement, however — even while pursued and persecuted 
— he bore himself with a fortitude and calmness which elicited spon- 
taneous admiration, vSo well established was the character of Judge 
Campbell, and so wide and general the feehng which followed the result 
of the election in 1851, that as soon as Mr. Bigler, the popular and 
intrepid chief magistrate of Pennsylvania, elected that year, came to 
select his cabinet counsellors, the name of James Campbell was pointed 
out, by emphatic demonstrations of public opinion, as one that would be 
most satisfactory to the democratic masses. Governor Bigler accord- 
ingly appointed him attorney-general, in January, 1852. That he filled 
this high ti'ust with eminent ability, sagacity, and energy, even his 
adversaries have never denied. During the presidential election of 1852, 
Judge Campbell was enabled to render great and signal service to the 
democratic party. Owing to circumstances, the state was for a time 
regarded as extremely doubtful; and it Avas in that crisis his high 
and patriotic character shone conspicuous. Nobly forgetting the per- 
sonal injury inflicted by those of his own party who had caused his 
defeat, and mindful only of his duty to his principles, he threw himself 
into the contest, and, with enthusiastic perseverance and ability, devoted 
himself to the work. Thousands remembered his own defeat in the 
feelings of deep and resistless indignation ; and, to add to their feel- 
ings arising from this cause, the whig leaders were energetically attempt- 
ing to arouse their prejudices against President Pierce himself. Judge 
Campbell boldly took issue with this movement ; and it is not going too 
far to say that to his appeals, to his eloquence, to his tact and skill, were 
the democracy indebted for the reconciliation which followed. Indeed, 
it was then, as it is now, admitted, that to him more *than to any other 
man was Pennsylvania indebted for the two signal victories in October 
and November, 1852. 

When President Pierce called Judge Campbell into his cabinet, he 
acted upon that knowledge of politics and of men, which is so strongly 
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his cbaracteristic. He knew the history, as well as the tone and 
temper of the new postmaster-general. Judge Campbell has now been 
about nine months at the head of that most intricate and responsible 
department. That he is a popular executive officer, even his opponents 
admit, and that he is prompt, indefatigable, ready, and bold, all who have 
watched his career willingly testify. 

Few men have occupied a higber position upon the Pennsylvania 
bench than Judge Campbell. Regarding the study of law, not merely as 
a matter of professional duty, but as the investigation of an intricate and 
beautiful science, he devoted the powers of his fine intellect to it not 
more as a means of advancement in his profession, than as a matter of 
taste and subject of intellectual pleasure. With a mind eminently legal 
in its character — with reasoning powers, active, rapid, and accurate — - 
with that peculiar mental faculty which enables the possessor to disen- 
cumber the subject before him of all surplus matter, and follow the 
correct line of argument without danger of deviation, he united to 
great research much analytical ability and deep thought. Thus fitted 
by nature and education for its study — viewing it in this light, and 
investigating it with this double impulse and purpose, he could not be 
content with that comparatively superficial knowledge which might 
have answered the demands of practice, but closely and carefully 
searched into the anatomy of English and American jurisprudence. 
Familiar to a remarkable degree with the minutiae of English history, 
particularly of those times when law was erected into a system — look- 
ing not merely to the prominent features of that system, but to the 
causes which led to, and the circumstances attendant upon the introduc- 
tion of those features, he learned to attend less to the letter than to 
the great purpose and spirit of law. His mind thus early became im- 
bued with those great leading principles which form the only solid 
basis of legal learning, and are the rules by which alone the cor- 
rectness of individual decisions can be accurately tested. Making him- 
self acquainted with all important decisions of English and American 
courts, a remarkably retentive memory enabled him not only to re- 
collect the prominent points decided in each cause, but most usually 
the detailed history of the case, and the finer and more dehcate 
legal distinctions which were drawn in its progress. This course 
of study while at the bar, with his clear views of legal philosophy 
and analogy, enabled him, upon coming to the bench, to decide the 
difficult questions arising in his courts, not seldom upon unadjudicated 
points, with great rapidity, and little consultation of authority. 

In friendly, social intercourse, he has few superiors. Possessing a fund 
of information which seems not only to embrace every clime and every 
subject, but all the prominent personages of every country and every 
time; a knowledge of the classics, which comprehends not merely the 
leading authors of Grecian and Roman literature, but the rich and 
varied fields of learning connected with them ; — a fine dramatic 
taste, and a familiar acquaintance with the leading playwrights ;— 
an acquaintance with history, including not only the narrative of events, 
but extending to its minor details, and the manners and customs of 
nations at the different periods of their existence ; — a biographical 
knowledge of the men of Europe and America, which, not confining 
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itself to their history as politicians or men of science, extends to their 
private lives and characters — with much of the quaint lore of the 
antiquary ; — a fund of anecdote, and a vein of quiet humor seldom sur- 
passed ; vi^ith rare conversational powers— clothing his ideas in lan- 
guage at once simple and elegant — imparting his information with that 
absence of pretension which evidences an entire freedom from pedantry — 
there are very few who do not derive both pleasure and instruction from 
his society. 

With the quiet, easy manner of a gentleman, at home in any company 
and welcome in all ; with that true politeness which, appearing to recog- 
nise no difference in men, extends the same dignified courtesy to the 
humblest and poorest as to the highest and most influential; with that 
mingled pride and delicacy of character which will flatter the vanity and 
wound the feelings of no one ; plain, unostentatious, and unpretendmg, it 
is diflScult to know without admiring him, and he is believed to be with- 
out a personal enemy. In his intercourse with his fellow men, his frank 
and cordial address makes for him hosts of friends. His attention to the 
multiplied details of his oflSce, and his comprehensive and masterly man- 
agement of its extended and extending operations, are felt and acknow- 
ledged in all parts of the country. 

The portrait of Judge Campbell which acompanies this sketch, does 
ample justice to his fine, expressive, and classic countenance. 
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ROBERT McClelland, 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Robert McClelland, of Michigan, is a native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born at Green Castle, Franklin county. He is a graduate of Dickinson 
college, and a member of the bar. 

After his admission, in 1831, he removed to Pittsburg, and pursued the 
practice of the law during the year 1832 at that place. 

In 1833 he removed to Michigan, and established himself at Monroe 
in the practice of his profession. The convention assembled for the for- 
mation of the constitution of the state of Michigan in 188o, preparatory 
to her admission into the Union, found him enrolled amongst its most 
ardent, able, and eloquent members; and in the year 1838, as a member 
of her legislature, and chairman of several of its most important com- 
mittees, he was eminently distinguished. 

After the political contest which resulted so disastrously to the demo- 
cratic party in 1840, Mr. McClelland was the acknowledged leader, around 
whom the faithful few gathered together in the councils of the state, for 
the vindication of democratic principles. 

The confidence of the democracy was justified, the ackno^\.uJgment 
of which was the choice of their champion as Speaker of the popular 
branch of the State Legislature in the year 1843. 

After a warmly contested election in 1843, he was elected to Congress 
by a majority of about 2500 votes in a district which had given Howard, 
the whig nominee in 1840, a whig majority of 500 over his popular com- 
petitor, the Hon. Alpheus Felch. In Congress, as a member of the com- 
mittee of commerce, his report and advocacy of several important bills 
attracted the public attention. His re-election to the two succeeding 
Congresses — the twenty-ninth and thirtieth — manifested the abiding con- 
fidence of his constituency ; and the personal estimation in which his cha- 
racter and public services were held by his fellow-members of the com- 
mittee of commerce, of which he was chairman, was pleasingly evinced 
by their presentation to him of a beautiful cane as a testimonial of official 
and personal regard. During the ascendency of the whig party in Con- 
gress in 1848, he was placed on the conunittee of Foreign Relations, and 
had under his peculiar charge the French spoliation bill, and so conducted 
himself as to command universal respect and esteem. 

He left Congress in 1849, and in 1850 became a member of, and was 
considered to be the leader in the constitutional convention of Michigan. 
In 1851 he was elected Governor of his adopted State by a majority of 
more than 7,000, and was re-elected in 1852 by an increased majority, 
with a popular candidate in the opposition, of over 8,000 votes. 

Upon the triumphant restoration of the democratic party, by the 
almost unexampled unanimity of the public sentiment in the election of 
General Pierce, with that sagacity which peculiarly distinguishes the 
President, he selected Governor McClelland for the most interesting and 
arduous, if not the most important, post in his cabinet, the duties of 
which he discharges with singular ability and dispatch. 
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Governor McClelland is a man in whom the elements jf true and sub- 
stantial greatness are happily and harmoniously blended ; and it is a 
fact, no less true than rare, that in none of the many pohtical contests in 
which he has been engaged, has he ever been personally assailed by his 
opponents. It has been said, since his entrance into the cabinet, that he 
is a free-soiler ; but how it can be so stated with truth, it is difficult to 
perceive. On the slavery question. Governor McClelland, when in Con- 
gress, like a good and true democrat, represented his constituency ; but 
he never was in favor of any interference with the peculiar institutions 
of the South, and a more thorough state-rights man than he is not to 
be found either north or south. 

In June, 1850, which was previous to the adoption of the compromise 
measures by Congress, the members of the Constitutional Convention of 
Michigan, who were favorable to those measures, held a public meeting 
and adopted strong resolutions, embracing all the essential features of 
the compromise acts. Those resolutions were scrutinized and corrected 
by him, and will meet the sanction and approval of the most fastidious. 

In the fall of 1850, he was president (>f the Democratic State Con- 
vention, which adopted strong resolutions, but before they were offered 
they were submitted to him, and by him examined and cordially approved. 
Exceedingly strong resolutions in favor of all the compromise measures 
were likewise offered to the convention which nominated him for gover- 
nor in loal ;^ and in his address to the convention, after having been 
informed of his nomination, he urged his friends to adopt and cling to 
those measures as a final settlement of the vexed question of slavery. 

In company with General Cass, in 1852, he canvassed the whole State 
of Michigan, and addressed some twenty or more mass meetings, and 
always advocated a full and faithful recognition of the constitutionality 
of the slavery adjustment. 

Governor McClelland was a member of the Baltimore Conventions of 
1848 and 1852, and was never any more akin to a free-soiler than General 
Cass, whose right-hand man he was in the contest for the Presidency in 
1848. 

He is a democrat of the true stamp. He always advocated a strict 
construction of the constitution, a tariff for revenue only, the independent 
treasury, and all other prominent democratic measures. He has never 
yet refused to conform to the usages of the party, but has on all occa- 
sions energetically supported democi'atic principles and the nominees of 
the party, whether they were of his choice or not. 

* The following are the resolutions referred to : 

Resolved, That the recent measures of compromise, embracing a settlement of 
the distracting questions which have disturbed and almost interrupted the busi- 
ness of Congress, and seriously threatened the integrity of the Union itself, were 
demanded by a fair consideration of the constitutional rights of the various 
members of the confederacy. 

That the democracy of Michigan, pandering to no isms, rejecting all alliances 
with sectional factions, having in view the irrepealable claims of each state in 
the Union, and yielding only to the demands of the constitution, declare empha- 
tically that the compromise measures stand justified in the eyes of every well- 
wisher of his country, and should be sustained and executed in all their partd 
faithfully, fully, and impartially. 

Adopted by the Convention of 1851, wliich nominated Mr. McClelland for 
Governor. 
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In Miclilgan, where lie is best known, he is esteemed as a true, con- 
sistent, and firm democrat ; and no whig, free-soiler, or other opponent 
in his state will have the hardihood to charge him with any disregard of 
the constitutional rights of the South, or of any other portion of our free, 
happy, and glorious Union. 

Governor McClelland has now had charge of the Department of the 
Interior for about a year, and the public may entertain a pretty correct 
appreciation of the manner in which he directs its dissimilar and compli- 
cated affairs. The department exercises appellate powers over all the 
acts of the Commissioners of the Land, Pension, and Indian Offices, and 
of the Public Buildings; and partially over those of the Commissioner 
of Patents, the Inspectors of the Penitentiary of the United States in the 
District of Columbia, and the accounts of United States marshals, clerks, 
and attorneys. We may well conceive that the numerous, important, 
and diverse questions which come under the laws governing these several 
classes of subjects, offer no bed of roses for the head of the department. 
It is our opinion that the Interior Department is the most laborious, com- 
plicated, and difficult to manage of any. But Governor McClelland, by 
his untiring industry and application, has brought up much business 
which had been in arrears since 184'7. For a conscientious discharge of 
duty, inflexible integrity, prudence, and soundness of judgment, he is 
unsurpassed. He seeks rather to discharge his duties quietly and well^ 
than with a view to elicit notice or applause. He is very methodical 
and systematic, and never loses the most perfect control of himself. He. 
is not ambitious, and pays but little attention to private or public com- 
plimentary notices. 

Earlier in life, Mr. McClelland won a high reputation as a brilliant 
speaker and powerful debater; to the justice of which the debates in the 
conventions for the formation and amendment of the constitution of 
Michigan, which presents throughout the impress of his enlarged states- 
manship and democratic spirit, bear ample testimony. 

Matured experience, in high pubhc trusts, has elevated his sentiments 
beyond that meretricious ambition, which has been justly termed " the 
hist infirmity of noble minds," to the purer and loftier aim of usefulness 
to his country and to mankind. Above no occasion, yet equal to all, 
whatever may be his future destiny, history has already inscribed his 
name in the annals of his country, among the imperishable few, as a 
good, wise, and useful citizen. 

As a lawyer, he enjoyed great popularity. He was always disposed 
to disregard mere quibbles and nice technicalities, and desired to see 
every case stand or fall on its broad merits. He never resorted to tricks 
or subterfuges to insure success, and held in contempt all who did. He 
was, perhaps, more powerful before the jury than the court. Always 
himself above suspicion, plain and candid, his mere assertion had great 
weight with jurors in spite of themselves. His oratory is different 
from any described in the books — it is original and pecuhar. He seldom 
uses quotations, nor often refers to authorities to sustain his argument ; 
indulges in no flights of fancy, or rhetorical flourishes. He comes at 
once to the subject, and by a masterly statement and thrilling sincerity 
of manner, removes any prejudices which might have been entertained, 
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and wins the sympathy and judgment of his auditory. There is no 
mere declamation, no bombast in his speaking. SimpKcity is the chief 
characteristic of the man, and especially is it characteristic of his speak- 
ing. There is a plainness and directness about it which makes him 
always intelligible to the dullest comprehension. His keen and quick 
perception instantly detects the weak points of his adversary, and they 
are laid bare as with a dissecting knife, while his unerring sagacity 
enables him to seize, and set forth prominently, the strong points of 
his own case. lie speaks better than he writes, and speaks with httle 
or no preparation as to what he is to say, relying upon the inspiration 
of the moment ; he warms up and rises in fervor as he progresses 
with his subject. 

Mr. McClelland is distinguished for his firmness and decision of cha- 
racter ; and whether in the affairs of life, or in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, for great self-rehance. Yet it must not be inferred that, 
because these ai'e distinguishing traits of his character, lie is obstinate or 
dogmatic ; on the contrar}^ no one is more ready to receive any counsel 
which may tend to enlighten his judgment. It is only when that judg- 
ment is formed, and when he is fully convinced of its correctness, that he 
is unswerving and uncompromising. 

We cannot conclude this brief sketch without some observation on 
the private worth of Governor McClelland. We know of no man whose 
character, in this respect, will bear a severer scrutiny. In all the trans- 
actions of life, his conduct is marked by the most scrupulous integrity, 
and he guards his honor with that sensitive care which has ever kept it 
far above suspicion. The hearty cordiality of his manner inspires full 
confidence in the integrity of his heart, and an acquaintance at once 
desires to become a friend. AVhen that relation is established, he com- 
prehends its duties in the largest extent, and satisfies its demands with a 
ready, indeed unnecessary generosity. 
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HON. JOHN McLean, 

JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATKb. 

A LOW, vaulted chamber, in the eastern basement of the capitol, hav- 
ing no pretensions to architectural splendor and ornament, is the place 
where the supreme judicial department of the federal government 
has its local habitation. There is exercised an authority, bounded in 
its territorial extent only by the limits of the republic. It embraces 
among its subjects individuals, tribes, and sovereign states, the opera- 
tions of the state and federal governments in various departments and 
relations, and determines rights incident to peace and war. Its judges 
are called upon sometimes to administer the laws of nations, the laws 
of the federal republic, the laws of the several states, to expound na- 
tional treaties, and enforce private contracts. In the variety, import- 
ance, and majesty of its jurisdiction, and the wisdom and simplicity of 
its exercise, the Supreme Court of the United States has no parallel 
upon earth, and is without example in the history of the world. The 
stranger in Washington who comes into the presence of this tribunal, 
and witnesses the grave simplicity and wisdom that distinguishes its 
proceedings, feels a degree of respect and veneration inspired by no 
other department of the government. As with deep interest he looks 
upon the magistrates clothed with such high authority, his eye will 
rest upon the calm and dignified countenance of Mr. Justice McLean, 
who now sits in that chamber, the survivor of Marshall and Story, at 
the right hand of the Chief Justice, the senior judge in commission. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, Postmaster- 
General, Commissioner of the General Land-Office, Member of Con- 
gress, a Judge of the Supreme Court of his own state — these important 
stations in the three departments of government, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, comprise the sphere of Judge McLean's public life. The 
manner in which they have been filled is distinguished by an ability 
equaled only by the integrity of his private life ; presenting a character 
useful and worthy of respect in its day and generation, extending by ex- 
ample its influence to all time. 

The history of such a life is the history of the country. Jn the brief 
space allotted for this sketch can only be traced in outline the path by 
which, from obscure youth and humble station, Judge McLean has at- 
tained the honors of his mature age. And it will thus be seen that, 
while such distinction is reached by few, the path to it in this repub- 
lican government is open to all ; that to his principles may be ascribed 
the usefulness and success of his life. 

" Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time." 

In Morris county, New-Jersey, on the 11th of March, 1785, John 
McLean was born. Four years afterwards his father, in humble cir 
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cumstances, with a large family, removed to the western country ; 
settling for a short time, first at Morganstown, Virginia, afterwards on 
Jessamine, near the town of Nicholasville, Kentucky, from whence he 
removed, in 1793, to the neighborhood of Mayslick, and finally, in 1799, 
to that part of the territory northwest of the Ohio River, which now 
constitutes Warren county, Ohio. He settled upon and cleared a farm 
in this new country, where, for forty years, and until his death, he re- 
sided. His son afterwards owned, and for a long time resided upon, 
the homestead. The means of education in that country in those days 
were very limited, and, in the father's condition, the son could not be 
sent abroad to be educated ; but, being sent to school at an early age, 
he made great proficiency in the elementary branches of education. 
Laboring on the farm until sixteen years of age, he then received in- 
struction from the Reverend Matthew Wallace and Mr. Stubbs in the 
languages, with which, by their aid and diligent study, he became well 
acquainted ; — in the mean time, with generous independence, refusing to 
tax his father's limited means, he by his own labor maintained himself, 
and defrayed the expenses of his tuition. 

Ardent and aspiring, at an early age he resolved to pursue the legal 
profession. Animated with genuine ambition, dismayed by no difficul- 
ties, with firm and determined purpose confiding in his own virtue and 
industry to overcome all obstacles, he engaged, at the age of eighteen 
years, to write in the clerk's office of Hamilton county, in Cincinnati, 
in order tornaintain himself by devoting a portion of his time each day 
to that labor, while pursuing the study of law under the, direction of 
Arthur St. Clair, an eminent counselor, son of the distinguished general 
of that name, and who had been governor and judge of the Northwest 
Territory. While supporting himself, he thus acquired, in connection 
with the principles of legal science, a knowledge of the practical forms 
of his profession, the details of public business, and formed those me- 
thodical and diligent habits that proved of infinite service in his subse- 
quent career. In addition to his other employments he became a 
member, and took an active part in the discussions, of a debating so- 
ciety in Cincinnati, many of whose members have since attained distinc- 
tion in the public service. And it may well be doubted whether any 
mode of instruction more efl[icient could have been devised for the 
future lawyer, statesman and judge, than was diligently resorted to for 
three years by the young aspirant for his own improvement, and to 
overcome his straitened circumstances and secure his independence. 

In the spring of 1807, being then twenty-two years of age, Mr. 
McLean was married to a lady of amiable manners and great benevo- 
lence of character. Miss Rebecca Edwards, daughter of Dr. Edwards, 
formerly of South Carolina. She was for many years his devoted com- 
panion, sharing the struggles of his early life and the honors of his man- 
hood, in her own sphere presiding with judgment and discretion over 
the cares of a large family. 

In the fall of 1807, he was admitted to the bar ; and entering upon 
the practice of law at Lebanon, in Warren county, he soon found him- 
self in the enjoyment of public confidence, and in the receipt of ample 
professional emoluments. 

At the October election in 1812, becoming a candidate to represent 
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in Congress his district, which then included the city of Cincinnati, after 
an animated contest with two competitors, he was elected by a large 
majority over both of the opposing candidates. The political princi- 
ples w^ith which he entered public life, and the manner they were acted 
upon, in the high and responsible station to which he was now called, 
have been thus stated : " From his first entrance upon public life, John 
McLean w^as identified with the democratic party. He was an ardent 
supporter of the war, and of the administration of Mr. Madison, yet 
not a blind advocate of every measure proposed by the party, as the 
journals of that period will show. His notes were all given in refer- 
ence to principle. The idea of supporting a dominant party, merely 
because it was dominant, did not influence his judgment, or withdraw 
him from the high path of duty which he had marked out for himself. 
He was well aware, that the association of individuals into parties, was 
sometimes absolutely necessary to the prosecution and accomplishment 
of any great public measure. This he supposed was sufficient to in- 
duce the members composing them, on any little difference with the 
majority, to sacrifice their own judgment to that of the greater num- 
ber, and to distrust their own opinions when they were in contradiction 
to the general views of the party. But as party was thus to be re- 
garded as itself, only an instrument for the attainment of some great 
public good, the instrument should not be raised into greater importance 
than the end, nor any clear and undoubted principle of morality be 
violated for the sake of adherence to party. Mr. McLean often voted 
against political friends : yet so highly v/ere both his integrity and judg- 
ment estimated, that no one of the democratic party sep^irated himself 
from him on that account. Nor did his independent course in the 
smallest degree diminish the weight he had acquired among his own 
constituents." 

Among the measures supported by him, were the tax bills of the 
extra session at which he first entered Congress. He originated the 
law to indemnify individuals for property lost in the public service. A 
resolution instructing the proper committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of giving pensions to the widows of the officers and soldiers w^ho 
had fallen in their country's service, was introduced by him ; and the 
measure was afterwards sanctioned by Congressional enactment. By 
an able speech he defended the war measures of the administration ; and 
by the diligent discharge of his duties in respect to the general welfare 
of the country, and the interests of his people and district, he continued 
to rise in public estimation. In 1814, he was re-elected to Congress 
by the unanimous vote of his district, receiving not only every vote 
cast in the district for representative, but every voter that attended the 
polls voted for him— a circumstance that has rarely occurred in the 
political history of any man. His position as a member of the com- 
mittee of foreign relations and of the public lands, indicates the estima- 
tion in which he was held, and his f^imiliarity with the important ques- 
tions of foreign and domestic policy which were in agitation during the 
eventful period of his membership. The wide field for public usefulness 
presented by the representative branch of the national legislature, in- 
duced him to decline earnest solicitations to become a candidate for the 
United States vSenate in 1815, at a time wdien his election w^as regarded 
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as certain, although he had only attained his thirtieth year, and was 
therefore barely eligible. He remained in Congress until 1816, when 
the legislature of Ohio having unanimously elected him a judge of the 
Supreme Court of that state, he resigned his seat in Congress at the 
close of the session, and was succeeded as representative of that district 
by General Harrison. 

After his acceptance of the judgeship, and before his resignation, the 
famous compensation bill was reported, giving to each member of 
Congress a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a-year, in lieu of the per 
diem allowance then paid, which was supported by the judge and 
by the principal members of Congress of both political parties. He 
was on the committee that reported the bill ; and being convinced that 
it was a measure eminently calculated to advance the public service, 
he voted for it, believing that it would shorten the sessions of Con- 
gress, give it a more business character, and greatly lessen the public 
expenditure. Under this law, no useless discussions would have been 
tolerated, and the business before Congress would have been promptly 
dispatched. But the law was perverted, and its effects misrepresented 
by selfish aspirants, so that at the next session it was repealed, and 
the present law, giving eight dollars per day, and eight dollars for 
every twenty miles travel, was passed. Under the salary system, few 
members would have consented to remain in session longer than was 
necessary to act on the business before them. The contingent ex- 
penses of Congress would have been one-third less than they now are, 
and the annual pay of the members would have been proportionably 
reduced: at the same time, they would have been better paid for 
the time spent in legislation. But the most desirable feature in the 
reform would have been found in the increasing dignity and business 
character of the body. 

Judge McLean remained six years upon the Supreme Bench of Ohio, 
serving the state with great advantage to its jurisprudence, and evincing 
those professional attainments and judicial qualities that have since 
distinguished his present station. In the summer of 1822, he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the General Land Office by President Monroe ; 
and in July, 1823, he became Postmaster-General. 

The administration of the General Post-Office, in the condition it then 
was, presented so little for an ambitious man of reputation to hope for, 
and so much to dread, that his friends earnestly endeavored to dissuade 
him from accepting the appointment. Disordered arrangements, de- 
pressed finances, arduous duties, public complaints and distrust, not 
unmingled with groundless abuse and calumny, presented a field where 
it was generally thought no reputation could be won. But confiding in 
his own industry and ability, and relying with confidence upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the people properly to estimate devotion to 
their service. Judge McLean resolved to undertake the hazard of the 
office. Order and economy enforced, finances improved and credit 
restored, regularity and dispatch of the mail, intercourse extended, and 
commercial correspondence carried on with ease, celerity, and security 
before unknown, soon manifested the application of his vigorous mind 
and methodical habits to the complicated afftiirs of the Post-office de- 
partment. Devoting his personal attention to all the details of busi- 
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ness, guarding against fraud and corruption in the making and execution 
of contracts, promptly dismissing unfaithful and inefficient contractors, 
agents, and postmasters, superintending all the correspondence, and 
acting upon all appointments and complaints, his administration of this 
department was rewarded with unexampled success and public confi- 
dence. By a nearly unanimous vote of the Senate and House, the Post- 
master-General's salary was increased from four to six thousand dol- 
lars. Those who from motives of policy opposed the measure, did so 
with reluctance ; and John Randolph said the salary was for the officer 
and not for the office, and that he would vote for the bill if the law 
should be made to expire when Judge McLean left the office. 

The distribution of the public patronage of his department exhibited 
in another respect his qualities as an executive officer, and manifested 
the rule of action that has always marked his character. The principle 
upon which executive patronage should be distributed, has been one of 
the most important questions in this government, and has presented 
the widest variation between the profession and practice of individuals 
and parties. In the administration of the Post-office department by 
Judge McLean, an example was presented in strict consistence with 
sound principles of republican government, and just party organization. 
" During the whole time that the affairs of the department were ad- 
ministered by the judge, he had necessarily a difficult part to act. The 
country was divided into two great parties, animated by the most de- 
termined spirit of rivalry, and each bent on advancing itself to the lead 
of public affairs. A question was now started, whether it was proper 
to make political opinions the test of qualification for office. Such a 
principle had been occasionally acted upon during preceding periods of 
our history ; but so rarely, as to constitute the exception, rather than 
the rule. It had never become the settled and systematic course of 
conduct of any public officer. Doubtless every one is bound to concede 
something to the temper and opinions of the party to which he belongs, 
otherwise party would be an association without any connecting bond 
of alliance. But no man is permitted to infringe any one of the great 
rules of morality and justice, for the sake of subserving the interests 
of his party. It cannot be too often repeated, nor too strongly im- 
pressed upon the public men of America, that nothing is easier than 
to reconcile these two apparently conflicting views. The meaning of 
party, is an association of men for the purpose of advancing the public 
interests. Men thrown together indiscriminately, without any common 
bond of alliance, would be able to achieve nothing great and valuable; 
while united together, to lend each other mutual support and assistance, 
they are able to surmount the greatest obstacles, and to accomplish the 
most important ends. This is the true notion of party. It imports 
combined action ; but does not imply any departure from the great 
principles of truth and honesty. So long as the structure of the human 
mind is so varied in different individuals, there will always be a wide 
scope for diversity of opinion as to public measures ; but no foundation 
is yet laid in the human mind for any material difference of opinion, as 
to what constitutes the great rule of justice. 

" The course which was pursued by Judge McLean, was marked by 
the greatest wisdom and moderation. Believing that every public 
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officer holds his office in trust for the people, he determkied to be in- 
fluenced by no other principle in the discharge of his public duties, 
than a faithful performance of the trust committed to him. No indi- 
vidual was removed from office by him, on account of his political 
opinions. In making appointments where the claims and qualifications 
of persons were equals and at the same time one was known to be 
friendly to the administration, he felt himself bound to appoint the one 
who was his friend. But when persons were recommended to office, it 
was not the practice to name, as a recommendation, that they had been 
or were warm supporters of the dominant power. In all such cases, 
the man who was believed to be the best qualified was selected by the 
department." 

Having illustrated his principles and character in private and pro- 
fessional life, in legislative, judicial and executive functions. Judge 
McLean was now called to exercise his capacity and attainments in the 
full maturity of their strength, in the highest judicial station. By the 
appointment of General Jackson in 1829, he was placed upon the Bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, having declined the War 
and Navy departments, which were tendered to him. The circumstances 
that accompanied this appointment evincing the confidential relations 
that existed between General Jackson and Judge McLean, notwithstand- 
ing their different sentiments upon some principles of public policy, 
are interesting and highly creditable to both parties. They have been 
thus related : 

'' On the arrival of General Jackson, after his election to the presi- 
dency, and when he was about selecting the members of his cabinet, 
Judge McLean was sent for to ascertain whether he was willing to re- 
main at Washington. General Jackson having stated the object of the 
interview, the judge remarked, that he was desirous to explain. the line 
of conduct he had hitherto pursued : observing, that the general might 
have received the impression from some of the public prints, that the 
Postmaster-General had used the patronage of his office for the purpose 
of advancing the general's election ; but he wished him to understand, 
that no such thing had been done — and that had he pursued such a 
course, he would deem himself unw^orthy of the President's confidence, 
or that of any other honorable man. But that he was bound in candor 
to say, should he remain in office, he w^ould not deviate in any respect 
from the course he had pursued under Mr. Adams ; that in all he had 
done he had looked with a single eye to the public interest, and that 
the same motives would govern his future action ; that no power, 
which could be brought to bear upon him, would change his purpose. 
The general replied with warm expressions of regard and confidence, 
and wished him to remain in the post-office department. He at the 
sam^e time expressed regret, that circumstances did not enable him to 
offer the judge the treasury department. The judge replied, that hav- 
ing held office under the late administration, he was delicately situated, 
and required no distinction in his organization ; that he would remain 
in the post-office department on the terms stated, or retire, as might be 
deemed proper." It was well here to remark, that the postmaster- 
general was not a member of the cabinet, until he was made so by 
General Jackson. Some of the personal friends of the judge, who had 
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been designated for the cabinet, fearing that his course in the post-office 
department might not harmonize with the one which the members of 
the cabinet felt themselves bound to take, had conversations with him 
on the subject : and finding his purpose not to be changed, a seat on the 
Supreme Bench was offered to him, which he accepted, and to which he 
was im-mediately nominated. 

Judge McLean had received so large a share of public confidence in 
political life, and believing the people would sustain a public servant 
who honestly devoted his time and abilities to their service, that he 
left the department with great reluctance. He desired, above all things 
earthly, to see this great and glorious experiment of free government 
carried out in its true spirit. And this, he doubted not, w^ould secure 
through all time to come, unbounded prosperity and happiness to those 
who were under its jurisdiction; and that its moral power would so 
operate upon the civilized world, sooner or later, as to overturn the 
thrones of despotism, and introduce in every nation a national liberty. 

At the January term, 1830, Judge McLean entered upon his duties 
as a judge of the Supreme Court of the United States. There is, per- 
haps, no station which calls into exercise, to a greater degree, the high- 
est faculties of the human intellect. In that tribunal must be discussed 
not only points of judicial learning, but theoretic and practical ques- 
tions of art, science and government frequently arise, their decision 
involving the present and future rights and interests of citizens and of 
states, the prosperity of commerce, the extent of legislative and execu- 
tive powers, the stability of republican principles, and the progress of 
mankind towards peace and happiness. Judge McLean's eminent fit- 
ness for that station has been manifested by twenty- two years' service 
upon the Supreme Bench, in which period the jurisprudence of the 
country has been enriched by the diligent labors of his energetic and 
cultivated mind. By his early habits of labor and industry, his intel- 
lect was trained and his body inured to undergo exhaustion and fatigue 
greater than is imposed upon any other department of the government. 
Upon questions of commerce and constitutional law, his opinions have 
been distinguished ; evincing great powers of reasoning and investiga- 
tion, they manifest a clear perception of the principles upon which the 
federal government was established, a profound veneration of their wis- 
dom, and an inflexible firmness in their support. 

The duties of the judges of the Supreme Court requiring the exercise 
of their functions not only in term at the capitol, but in their respective 
circuits, they may exercise an important influence upon the bar and 
upon the character of state jurisprudence. In this respect the influence 
of Judge McLean has been sensibly felt. His courtesy and patient at- 
tention to counsel, the dignity of his demeanor, and the uprightness of 
his conduct upon the bench and in private life, observed by the law- 
yers assembled at the state capitals, and by intelligent jurors and wit- 
nesses, have aflbrded an example which, throughout his circuit, is held 
in high estimation. Some of his charges to grand juries in the crises of 
important events, are regarded as the most able and eloquent exposi- 
tions of the rights and duties of American citizens amongst themselves 
towards foreign nations and other states. The reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the reports of his decisions upon the 
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circuit, form a monument of judicial fame, for which the honors 
awarded to the chief magistrate of the republic would be a free ex- 
change. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon 
Judge McLean by Cambridge University, the Wesleyan University, 
and by several other colleges and institutions of learning in the western 
and southwestern states. 

In December, 1840, the judge suffered the severest affliction to which 
any man can be subjected, in the loss of the companion of his youth 
and the mother of his children. She died as she had lived, an example 
of virtue and the triumphs of religion. In 1843, he married Mrs. Sarah 
Bella Garrard, daughter of Israel Ludlow, Esq., one of the founders of 
Cincinnati, a lady extensively known and admired for the graces of 
her person, the charm of her manners, and the accomplishments of her 
refined and cultivated intellect. 

Judge McLean is tall and well-proportioned in person, his appear- 
ance indicating great vigor of body and intellectual energy. His habits 
of life have always been simple and unostentatious. Cheerful in tem- 
per, franic in manners, instructive and eloquent in conversation, he 
possesses, in rare degree, the faculty of inspiring confidence and warm 
attachment towards him in those who come within his influence, es- 
pecially in young members of the bar, towards whom his kindness and 
courtesy has always been extended. A professor of the Christian reli- 
gion, he has sought to regulate his public and private life in strict con- 
sistence with his faith ; by diligence, justice, and charity, showing forth 
the consistence of religious principles and profession with the duties of 
a citizen, a lawyer, a statesman and a judge. 
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HON. EGBERT C. GRIER, 

JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The life of a professional or literary man seldom exhibits any of 
those striking incidents that seize upon public feeling, and fix attention 
upon himself. His character is generally made up of the aggregate of 
the qualities and qualifications he may possess, as these may be elicited 
by the exercise of the duties of his vocation, or the particular profes- 
sion to which he may belong. The subject of this brief notice may 
not form an exception to this general rule. His life has been one of 
hard study from his youth, and, since maturity, of laborious profes- 
sional duty in the several relations in which he has been placed ; and 
the high place to which he has attained is evidence that these qualities 
afford the means of distinction under a system of government in which 
the places of honor are open to all who may be found worthy of them. 

Robert Cooper Grier was born March 5th, 1794, in Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, where his father, the Rev. Isaac Grier, at that 
time resided: his mother was the daughter of the Rev. Robert Cooper, 
of the same county, both of the Presbyterian Church. His father re- 
moved from Cumberland to Lycoming county, in the same state, in 
the fall of 1794, where he bought a farm, and built a house on it, a lit- 
tle below the mouth of Pine Creek, on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna River. While resident there, he preached to three congregations 
for a very small compensation, deriving the means of his support 
mainly from a grammar-school which he taught, and the proceeds of 
his farm. He was a very superior Greek and Latin scholar, and every 
way competent as an instructor in those languages. And his amiable 
and excellent character, his benevolence and faithfulness as a pastor, 
gained for him the affections of all who knew him. Few men in a 
like sphere have been more beloved ; and the many excellencies of the 
father's character were not lost upon the son. The latter, at the age 
of six years, began to learn Latin under the instructions of his father, 
and, by the time he had reached his twelfth year, had mastered the 
usual course of Latin and Greek as they were then taught in ordinary 
schools. He continued his studies, under his father's direction, till 
1811, w^hen he went to Dickenson College, and entered the junior class 
half advanced. In the mean time, in 1806 his father had removed to 
Northumberland, Pa., having been invited to take charge of the acad- 
emy at that place ; and there also he served three congregations in 
his capacity of clergyman, but supporting his family mainly, as formerly, 
by the revenue derived from his labors as a teacher. His method 
of conducting the academy did honor to his talents. It grew under his 
care into a highly respectable establishment, and obtained a high char- 
acter in that district of country. This reputation, and the thorough- 
ness of the course of instruction pursued, was the means of elevating the 
academy into a college, under an ample charter, with power to confer 
degrees in the usual form in like institutions. This enlargement called 
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for more of the machinery of education than the institution had before 
possessed ; and the library of a celebrated professor, who had lived the 
latter part of his life in Northumberland, and not long before had died 
there, together with his philosophical apparatus, were procured for the 
college. 

In the meantime, the subject of this notice continued at Dickenson 
College. His aptitude for the languages and early instruction had 
placed him far ahead of all competitors in that branch. He was so 
thoroughly master of the Latin that he could write it with facility, per- 
haps as well as his mother tongue ; and, though indifferent to, and never 
troubling himself about, college honors, his superior ability and acquire- 
ments were not questioned. His instructor in chemistry was Doctor 
Cooper, formerly a judge in the interior of Pennsylvania, then Professor 
of Chemistry in Dickenson College, and afterwards President of Co- 
lumbia College, South Carolina, whither he had been invited by the 
state, and known throughout the country for his extensive literary and 
scientific attainments, and with whom our student was always a favorite. 
He graduated at Dickenson in 1812, but taught grammar-school in the 
college till 1813, when he returned to Northumberland to aid his father 
in his college duties, now become onerous by the addition of numerous 
students, and the increasing duties of the enlarged institution. 

Shortly after this, his father's health began to fail. He became dys- 
peptic, and this disease continued to enfeeble and distress him up to the 
period of his death, which occurred in 1815. And few men have lived 
more beloved, or died more lamented. 

His virtues and many excellencies of character did not perish ; they 
left their impress long on the community in which he had lived, and 
have descended upon his son — a goodly inheritance, and one that passeth 
not away. 

The well-known acquirements of the son pointed to him, young as 
he then was, (not twenty years of age,) as the successor of the father, 
and he was accordingly, soon after the death of the former, appointed 
principal of the college ; and in this new situation the extent and 
variety of his duties go to show how much may be accomplished 
where resolution and will are combined with ability. He graduated the 
classes, delivered lectures on chemistry, taught astronomy and mathe- 
matics, Greek and Latin, and studied law, all at the same time. 

His law instructor was Charles Hall, Esq., late of Sunbury, Northum- 
berland county, a gentleman eminent in the profession, under whom he 
was admitted to the bar in 1817, and commenced practice the same 
year. 

His professional career, which has since proved so successful, com- 
menced in Bloomsburg, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. There he 
continued, however, but a short time, for we find him settled in Dan- 
ville, in the same county, in 1818. Here bis practice rapidly increased, 
and was soon extended to four or five of the surrounding counties, and 
there he continued till he was appointed, by Governor Wolf, President 
Judge of the District Court of Alleghany county. 

And here it may not be improper to state certain events, very well 
known and justly appreciated in the place and neighborhood where they 
took place, and which evince the excellent qualities of heart of the sub- 
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ject of our note. At his father's death, he found himself the oldest of 
many brothers and sisters, including himself, eleven in number, most of 
them young and helpless; and they, together with his widowed mother, 
were entirely dependent upon him for their support. Well and fliith- 
fally did he perform the duties that this condition of things called for. 
He possessed but little of this world's goods, but he had health, energy, 
talent, and a profession ; but he bent himself to the task, and with these 
materials, fairly brought into requisition under the guidance of a sound 
and affectionate heart and a willing mind, he overcame all difficulty. 
His brothers were well and liberally educated, and settled in business 
or professions. His sisters lived with him till they were married ; and 
his mother, till she died. As a son and brother, as well as in all sub- 
sequently formed domestic relations, he has been distinguished by the 
kindest and tenderest affections ; and no man is more beloved by his 
family and friends. If it be true that the recollection of kind and benevo- 
lent actions warms the heart into peace with itself, then may our friend 
well rejoice in the past, and look to the future in the thankfulness of hope. 

But to our narrative. His brothers and sisters being all married and 
settled in life, he had leisure to look out for himself; and in the year 
1829, he married Miss Isabella Rose, the daughter of John Rose, Esq., 
a native of Scotland, who emigrated to this country in 1798. Mr.^Rose 
had been admitted to the bar in Europe, but never practised, or sought 
practice here. He was a gentleman of education and accomplishments, 
and possessed of considerable estate. He bought a beautifully-situated 
farm on the banks of the Lycoming Creek, about two miles above 
Williamsport, in Lycoming county, upon which he resided till his death, 
and which now belongs to Judge Grier. This stream is celebrated for 
the fine trout with which it abounds, some distance from its mouth. 
And this we mention more particularly, as the judge makes an annual 
excursion to his farm and fishing-ground, to enjoy his favorite vocation 
of trout-fishing. He early became a disciple of Isaac Walton, and is 
faithful to his preceptor to this day. Nothing is suffered to interfere 
with this excursion: and when the month of June arrives, he is sure 
to find his way to the creek, with a few select companions, and all the 
necessary apparatus for catching and cooking his favorite fish, together 
with all manner of generous accompaniments to give zest to the luxury. 
This fishing-ground is in the midst of the eastern ridges of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, into which the stream penetrates, and is surrounded 
with dense forests in their primitive state. The invigorating air of the 
woods, the beauty and wildness of the scenery, contrasted with that to 
which he is accustomed, the continued exercise and pleasure of the 
sport, sometimes not without adventure, all have their charm. And 
the judge returns to his professional duties, somewhat sunburned and 
weatherbeaten, to be sure, but with recovered powers, renovated frame, 
and clear head, ready for another year of labor. 

His appointment to the District Court of Alleghany county was made 
May 4th, 1838. He removed to Pittsburgh in October of the same 
year, and resided in Alleghany City till September, 1848, when he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he continues to reside. 

On the 4th of August, 1846, he was nominated, by President Polk, 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
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place of Judge Baldwin, deceased, and was unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate the next day. 

The professional career of Judge Grier, while at the bar. was marked 
by high integrity of purpose, and fidelity to his client, qualities not un- 
usual in the profession ; but with him there was a benevolence not so 
universal, and generosity towards those who sought his services with but 
limited means of remuneration, that procured him many clients of this 
description ; and for many has he gone through with repeated and ardu- 
ous conflicts, without money and without price. 

In the conducting of his case, he was not apt to trouble himself much 
about its mere technicalities, and despised all the tricks and catches of 
the law ; he regarded mainly the principles involved in it, and arguing 
it upon this basis, his views were clear and logical, and always deliver- 
ed with great distinctness and force. 

While presiding in the District Court at Pittsburgh, he had the con- 
fidence of all the bar, which was one of the ablest in the state. There 
was a deference paid to his decisions highly honorable, and an attach- 
ment to himself personally, not often found to exist in the same degree 
between the bar and the bench. If the cause before him had merits, 
its advocate had nothing to fear ; if doubtfal, he was sure of a fair and 
candid hearing ; but if without merits, or if tinctured with fraud, it be- 
hooved him to take care of his case, for he was sure of neither aid nor 
quarter from the court. 

With the jury, his charge was everything : they had entire confidence 
in his integrity and learning, and knew that he only aimed to arrive at 
justice. Their verdict was responsive to his instructions. And when 
exception was taken to his charge or opinion, nothing was withheld by 
selfish regard to pride of opinion, or petty doubt as to the unnecessary 
action of a higher tribunal. His view of the law was fairly stated, and 
sent up as delivered, without addition or diminution, upon its own 
merits to stand or fall. All men are liable to err, but he who feels the 
consciousness of power within himself, fears not, but rather desires the 
examination of his opinions by those who may have the power, together 
with the responsibility, of sustaining or reversing them. Every judicial 
opinion affects the property, the reputation, or the person of some one, 
to a greater or less extent ; and a faithful judge would rather rejoice in 
the detection of his error, than that it should be suffered to exist to the 
injury of another. 

Since the elevation of Judge Grier to the Supreme Court, his judicial 
reputation has become the common property of the country, and is well 
established. His discussions bear testimony to this, and these are in 
the hands of every professional man. They disclose extensive learning 
and research, and a persevering seeking of the principle lying at the 
basis of the particular point under discussion — and this discovered, it 
is never lost sight of; and the conclusion arrived at is pronounced with 
the boldness of a fearless spirit, regardless of all consequences, save the 
one aim of bringing the truth to light, and giving effect to the law\ His 
argument will stand the test of strict scrutiny; is clear in its statements 
and details, marked, perhaps, more by the qualities of common-sense, 
clearness and strength, than by any effort after ornament, though by no 
means deficient in illustration, which is readily supplied by hs well- 
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stored mind. The works which contain the evidence of Judge Grier's 
judicial reputation are accessible to every one — an examination of these 
would swell this notice far beyond the limits assigned to it, and would 
require more time and ability than the writer has to bestow. He leaves 
it, therefore, to abler hands. 

His elevation to the distinguished place he now holds, has worked no 
alteration in the man. The same modest worth that marked his youth 
and maturity, continues to adorn his riper years. The same kindness 
of disposition to all, the same attachment to friends, and affection for 
those dependent upon him : a lover of his country, and, of the very ne- 
cessity of his nature, a religious man, and therefore a Christian — long a 
member of the church in the principles of which he was educated, and 
some time participating in its government — but liberal in his views, re- 
garding the spirit rather than the letter of his creed. Happy in his 
domestic relations, in the affections of an amiable and excellent wife, in 
the love of his children, in the attachment of his many friends, and 
highly honored, as he is, by his country« — his life affords an example of 
the triumph of right principles, unshrinking integrity, persevering indus- 
try, and fidelity to truth and to himself, over difficulties of formidable 
character, and from which a mind of less energy would have shrunk. 

*^ Heaven does with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for ourselves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere ail the same 
As if we had them not." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL LETTER FROM JUSTICE CATRON, 

0¥ THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Dear Sir, — Some days since I received your letter of the 1 5th in- 
stant, in which you express a desire to publish in your magazine a 
sketch of my life, with a portrait, (fee. 

For your kindness and good opinion, be pleased to accept my thanks. 
I do not believe there is a man living who could give you any tolerable 
account of my early life, except myself; and when the incidents were 
narrated, they would only prove, what Campbell says of Lord Mans- 
field — that when he came up from Scotland to Westminister School on 
a Highland pony, the chances were a billion to one against his ever 
being Chief Justice : and I can safely say, that quite as many chances 
stood in the way of my being a Supreme Judge, when of the same age, 
as was his Lordship at the time he wended his solitary way south, with 
his pony as his sole companion. Your readers would only learn that I 
had been reared on a farm, and been flogged through the common schools 
in Western Virginia and Kentucky, and then had had the advantages 
of such academies as the western country afforded ;*^ humble enough in all 
conscience, and where little else than Latin, and the lower mathematics, 
was added to the common school training ; that with this amount of ac- 



* As I am one of the few who have any recollection left of these schools, it may 
not be out of place to give some account of them. They usually consisted of a single 
teacher, and he a clergyman, having occasionally an assistant. Six days in tho 
week were devoted to teaching ; nor were the schools crowded with pupils. At 
the head of this description of teachers stood James Priestley, an Englishman, and 
nephew to Doctor Joseph Priestley. He first taught at Bairdstown, Kentucky ; then 
at Danville, and concluded his labors at Nashville, Tennessee, wheie his academy 
was denominated Cumberland College. I believe he was an Eaton man. His 
scholars commenced and ended with the dead languages, in which this teacher 
greatly excelled. Other branches were taught of course ; but Latin was the great 
foundation laid in by his pupils ; in this they were trained as if in spans and yokes, 
for four years at the least. How it happened that he turned out so many good 
writers and speakers, I never could tell ; but certainly, for the number taught, both 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, tke proportion of successful men was remarkably 
great. 

Others followed the same plan. I was taught by the Rev. James Witherspoon, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, who had been a professor of languages. He also relied 
on the dead languages as the main basis of education ; was well qualified to teach 
them, and could have preached in Latin as well as English. A distinguished law- 
yer and friend advised me to study English well, and not waste so much time on that 
which he said all lawyers forgot very soon. It struck nie as sound advice, and I 
named to my teacher that I wished to study the English grammar. He replied that 
the thing was unheard of; that to be a good Latin scholar was to be a good English 
one ; furthermore, that he had never opened an English grammar. But I insisted, 
and we commenced together with Murray's grammar and key. It took me some 
three weeks to memorize the necessary parts, and when the time came for an effort 
at parsing, I took it for granted that I was ahead of my teacher ; but in this I found 
myself greatly mistaken. We had the edition of Murray from which he had re- 
jected the objective case. This, Mr. W. declared, was a mistake— saying Murray 
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quired knowledge, I read history, novels, and poetry; grounded myself 
well, as I thought^ in Virginia politics ; that I read everything that came 
to hand as it came — Yielding, Smollet, Sterne, Goldsmith, and up 
through Tom Paine, Hume and Gibbon. Everything, or nearly so, 
then to be had in the country, of history, ancient and modern, was read, 
and much of it, with a devouring appetite. Prester John, Peter the 
Hermit, Eichard and Saladin, FalstafTand Frederick, were all jumbled 
up together. It is due, however, to say, that preparatory to taking up 
Biackstone, I carefully re-read Hume's History of England, with Sniol- 
let's and Bisset's continuations; Eobertson's Charles the Fifth, and also 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall ; and made extensive notes on each, which I 
thought exceedingly valuable at the time. They were on large fools- 
cap, bound in pasteboard, and all told were, when packed on each other, 
two-thirds as high as a table : nor did I doubt that my condensed Gib- 
bon would go forth one day to the world in print ; nor do I now re- 
member at what time it was used to kindle the office fire ; but this was 
its flite."^ With my old friends. Pope, Shakspeare and Sterne, I had 
to act, as I have often done since with my snuff-box — hide them from 
myself. But just then the veritable History of New- York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, made its appearance amongst us young men of the 
West, which I did not attempt to resist then, nor at any time after- 
wards. And it is well I did not, for the matchless humor of that pro- 
duction has stood me in hand many times before juries, who got into 
the dangerous mood of an inclination to cry, when the clear interest of 
my client was that they should laugh. Most lawyers know the immi- 



miglit as well have stricken out the corresponding accusative from the Latin gram- 
mar ; and he inserted the rejected case with his pen. When we set about parsing 
he had no difficulty whatever ; and showed the difTerence between the English and 
Latin structures of the respective languages with an ease wholly incomprehensible 
to me, then or since. And I am compelled to admit, that good EngUsh scholars 
may be made without reading English grammar ; but why it is so, I do not know. 
Certain it is, that Priestley's scholars were equal to any ever educated in the western 
country ; and he would as soon have thought of making "Paine's Age of Reason" 
a class-book as Murray's Grammar. 

Several of these schools were denominated colleges, but they were conducted 
alike, high and low. Some of our young mer were sent to Princeton, Yale and 
Harvard, and returned with great prospects, as they and their friends supposed, but 
success did not attend them ; they were no match for those educated at home ; and 
parents were taught the important truth, that where a boy is expected to spend his 
after life, and to succeed as a man, there he should be educated — if it can be done ; 
so that a knowledge of men, and .the habits of the people among whom he is to live 
and act, may be acquired as his scholastic learning progresses. One educated 
abroad, may return with stringent ideas of a wise economy, and a well-stored mind 
from books ; his theories may be very good ; but in nine instances among ten, he 
is a dissatisfied man, that complains of everything at home, and who finds a carping 
temper to he a sorry handmaid in the war of life. 

* All men of experience must be aware, that the style of banter indulged in here, 
means more than merely to amuse ; that its object is to present an attractive pic- 
ture of the means employed by a vigorous and ambitious youth to become an intel- 
ligent man under circumstances where he had to rely, for his course of reading and 
study, almost exclusively on his own judgment, unguided by a single man of general 
reading and matured scholarship. Placed«in his circumstances, few would have 
done better, or judged more wisely, and thousands would have done vs^orse. He 
had to read much, to the end, of learning where to begin and how to study : nor 
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nent peril a felon is in, when a jury begins to be sorrowful over his 
case, and when burglary, arson, robbery, forging bank-notes, or passing 
them, and several other crimes, not now amounting to much, were 
capital adroit shifts to evade the pithy sentence of " Sus. per Col.," 
were deemed allowable. 

The Bible, being the common reader of my early schools, of course I 
knew almost by memory. Of geography I learned more than most 
men, and know more now. With this confused mass of self taught 
knowledge, Icommenced to read law in April, 1812, in the State of 
Tennessee. Up to this date, 1 had never been sick a day, or hour, and 
had a frame rarely excelled ; one that could bear ardent and rigorous 
application for sixteen hours in the day, and which was well tried for 
about four years at something like this rate. Late in 1815, 1 tried my 
chances at the bar, and succeeded; certainly in the main chance of get- 
ting fees ; but then I had a good deal of worldly experience, and availed 
myself of the cases in court, throughout a heavy circuit, of a retiring 
brother lawyer and friend who w^as elected to Congress. To his busi- 
ness I attended, taking the unpaid fees ; and as he had a side in almost 
every important cause, '* I run from the score" at the start, and which 
my elder brethren liberally applied for a year or two. Having served 
a campaign under General Jackson, and brought home some army popu- 
larity, the legislature of Tennessee elected me attorney for the govern- 
ment in my circuit, when my law license had the sand on it. The 
courts were full of indictments for crimes, from murder down. Here 
I had to fight the battle, single and alone, and to work day and night. 
No man ever worked much harder, I think ; my circuit judge was an 



were his labors greatly wasted on this first confused effort. As his mind enlarged, 
and the prospect hghtedup and widened, he discovered, day by day, that his knowl- 
edge was in confusion ; a compound of facts and fictions that needed systematic 
adjustment; that his books must be read over again in classes and each class by 
itself; beginning with the more solid, and concluding the regular and steady course 
with the lighter works : and in doing this, great advantage was derived from the 
first reading. A hundred pages as an ordinary task could be gone through in the 
day, with a review in the evening of leading portions on which the narrative was 
founded ; and then, too, the day's work was abridged on paper, when the mind was 
heated up to a high state of vigor, and the composition aided by an employment 
of the author's language and style, which naturally on that occasion excluded all 
others. Every reader of sound experience knows that so much cannot be accom- 
plished by any young man on first reading a book. 

Much has been said to the prejudice of Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, because of its supposed tendency to imbue the young mind 
with ideas of infidelity to the Christian rehgion. When I read this author twice, 
and after a fashion abridged his matter, my mind was as impressible as the wide do 
main of new snow that now lies before me ; (*) I believed him to be the greatest his- 
torian of his nation, if not the first the world had produced. He had my unlimited 
confidence ; and yet, no one impression was made on me that he questioned the 
truths of Christianity ; and when, long after, I heard him charged with infidelity, 
and chapters of his history referred to, for evidence of the fact, these chapters were 
re-examined and studied, subject to the criticisms of clergymen who aided me ; and 
still I feel confident that Gibbon is only misunderstood — that his narrative of facts, 
detailing violent contests among the ancient Fathers, and in councils of the church, 
have been attributed to him as opinions of his own, which amounted to an infidel 
creed. 

(*) Written at tlie Capitol, 24th Dec, 1851. 
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be more reliable than an epitaph, or an eulogy, over the recent dead. 
I therefore threw off the foregoing slight sketches, which, with my vigor- 
ous memory of past incidents, cost me riot much trouble, and little time. 
The matter may be readable, if not instructive; nor will it indicate 
anything that is not true. 

Most respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

J, Catron. 
Washington, Dec. 24, 1851, 
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